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BY THE EDITOR 


jockeys. It is true that no fewer than thirty-eight came out for the 
National Hunt Steeplechase of 1911. Riders were forthcoming on 
occasion, but the number in constant practice was very considerably smaller 
than it had been thirty years before, and this was to be much regretted, 
because gentlemen riders have always been recognised as the backbone of 
‘cross country sport. But a few were constant, and one of whom I think it 
may be said that he never missed a mount he could obtain on any sort of 
horse, so desperately keen has he always been to ‘‘ go round,”’ is Mr. H. A. 
Brown. If he has nothing of his own engaged he is always more than 
ready to ride anything else for a friend or acquaintance without regard to 
whether the animal can jump. Supposing it can, so much the better, 
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supposing it cannot he always was—and it must assuredly be added is-— 
prepared to do a little schooling. Mr. H. A. Brown’s claim to a place in 
this series of Sportsmen of Mark is based on the fact that not only has he 
headed the list of gentlemen-riders, but he did so in 1909, within a couple 
of years of the time when he rode his first race. 

A well known figure in the racing world, whose disappearance left a 
very distinct blank, was that of Mr. Charles Atherton Brown, father of the 
subject of this sketch. He was not known as a horseman, for the simple 
reason that weight prevented him from figuring in that capacity. As 
concerns practical participation in sport Mr. Brown, senior, was best 
known as a cricketer, as he played not only for Sussex but for the Gentlemen. 
As an owner of horses his ambitions were in a manner limited. Though 
always freehanded with his wealth it did not amuse him to buy expensive 
yearlings. Chiefly he wanted something that could jump, and though by no 
means despising a good hurdler, something in preference that could jump 
fences. When an owner runs under National Hunt Rules on anything like 
a liberal scale he is apt, however, to drift into sport under Jockey Club 
Rules also, and so it befell that in 1900—one of the most memorable years 
in racing history, for the then Prince of Wales won the Two Thousand and 
Derby with Diamond Jubilee, the Liverpool with Ambush II, and notable 
animals were plentiful—Mr. Brown secured the Chester Cup with Rough- 
side, a son of Hagioscope and Disruption, who at the previous Liverpool 
Meeting had won the Hurdle Handicap in the skilful hands of Mr. Gwyn 
Saunders-Davies. 

Other of his horses who carried the brown, primrose collar and 
cuffs, which his son has now adopted, included Barsac, a good staying 
‘chaser, who finished second to Ambush for the Liverpool of 1900, and of 
flat racers Galleot, who whilst in Mr. Brown’s possession did the stable a 
good turn by winning the Drayton Handicap at Goodwood. His name also 
appears among winners of the Wokingham, indeed he was decidedly useful. 
'ncidentally he is a horse for whom I have always been rather sorry. In 
time he passed into the possession of the late Lord Ellesmere’s son, Mr. 
Francis Egerton, who intended to send him to stand at his father’s stud. As 
the horse was going to Newmarket, however, it was thought that he might 
as well run for the last time. He was put into a selling race, and quite 
unexpectedly won it; the consequence being that he was doomed to a long 
continuation of hard service in training. Early in the career of Marco Mr. 
Atherton Brown owned a share of that good horse, and must greatly have 
regretted that he had been induced to dispose of his half of the son of 
Barcaldine before he won the Cambridgeshire, and became the sire of Neil 
Gow amongst other famous animals. A few vears ago Mr. Brown, who had 
for a long time past rented the shooting at Grendon, formerly Sir George 
Chetwynd’s place, bought the house with a considerable amount of land, 
some thousand acres of which is now farmed by Mr. Harold Brown, who 
lives at a house in the park—his mother occupying Grendon—and proposes 
to train for himself and a few friends when we are again blessed with peace. 

In reply to my question when he first began to ride, Mr. Harold Brown 
informs me that he cannot exactly remember a time when he was not 
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accustomed to the saddle, but thought he must have been something like 
five years old when he started. Before he attained his majority he had worn 
silk on many occasions, his first winning mount having been on Algy, a son 
of Pride and Noble Countess belonging to his father, in the Midland 
Counties Red Coat Steeplechase at Nottingham. The favourite here was 
a horse the property of Mr. R.- George, who was doing well about this 


MR. H. A. BROWN’S ‘‘ CASTLETON.”’ 


time; but that Mr. Harold Brown was rated highly, young as he was, is 
shown by the fact that no more than 5 to 2 was to be had about his mount, 
and he did not win until after an exciting finish of which he had a neck 
the better. Soon after this successful start his father made him a present 
of a five-year-old named Abelard, a son of Bushey Park and Pet Vixen. 
This animal was trained by Mr. Saunders-Davies, to whom Mr. Brown 
acknowledges a deep debt of gratitude for invaluable hints and practice 
which that gentleman afforded him. He used constantly to stay at 
Michel Grove, riding gallops and acquiring experience under the auspices 
of certainly the most accomplished teacher who could possibly have been 
discovered. Before the horse came into his possession he had won on him 
at Hooton Park, where his luck has nearly always been well in, and again 
at Lingfield. I recall the latter race, having backed a particularly useful 
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mare called Bornalira, who won long strings of races and started an even 
money favourite for this Lingfield Holly "Chase. Mr. Harold Brown beat 
her half a length, Mason on a 8 to 1 chance, Judina, third. Lingfield has 
been one of Mr. Brown’s lucky courses, for not long afterwards he won 
the Groombridge ’Chase on Abelard, beating a 6 to 4 on supposed good 
thing in Extravagance. Abelard, indeed, was quite a good horse, with 


READING HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE AT NEWBURY, MR. BROWN ON WINNER, E.R. 
(SECOND FROM RIGHT). 


speed enough to win flat races, though on one occasion when he did so at 
the Bibury Club Meeting luck doubtless helped him, for Mr. Gunter 
mistook the post and suffered accordingly. Perhaps Abelard’s best per- 
formance was in the New Century Steeplechase at Hurst Park in 1909. 
For this that good horse Bloodstone was in chief demand, backed at 3 to 1, 
pressed in the market, however, by the subsequent winner at 100 to 80; and 
Mr. Brown beat Bloodstone a head, with another well-backed animal, 
Le Viso, no more than half a length away, third. Abelard and Bloodstone 
were running at even weights, R. Chadwick on the latter. 

Many readers who have been in the habit of attending steeplechase 
meetings will remember a gallant little horse named Master at Arms, a 
son of Soliman and Mrs. Grundy. He was accustomed to dash off at the 
start, go at a great pace and jump like a stag, frequently demoralising his 
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field in the first few furlongs. Mr. Harold Brown bought him for 450 guineas 
and won a number of races on him over two mile courses. At this distance 
he was, indeed, extremely hard to beat. As a six-year-old, ridden by Mr. 
Harold Brown and trained by Mr. Saunders-Davies, he won a hurdle race 
at the Glamorgan Hunt, the County ’Chase at Ludlow, the Hooton Handicap 
’Chase, the Saltram Hurdle Handicap at Plymouth, and the Rangemore 
Handicap Steeplechase at Uttoxeter, these last three consecutively. Next 
season he did still better, for after a beginning in January with the Purley 
‘Chase at Gatwick he put up a sequence of four, the Easter Handicap 
Steeplechase from a good field at Manchester, the Open ’Chase at Tarporley, 
the Stewards’ Handicap at Bangor, and the Hooton Handicap at 
the Cheshire meeting, then finishing second to Round Dance, again at 
Hooton, with that good horse Leinster, who had won his previous race, 
behind him, third. It was rather Master at Arms’ habit to win three or four 
times in succession, and he took a quartet of races again the following 
season, at Cardiff, [Kempton Park—-where he had a neck the better of 
Cannock Lad, Mason, however, being on his back on this occasion, for 
Mr. Brown had sold him to Mr. Percy Whitaker for 650 guineas—at 
Kempton again and at Hurst; but as he was no longer the property of 
Mr. Brown he does not properly come into this sketch. 

I am afraid that among the horses at present owned by Mr. Harold 
Brown there is none with any pretension to be described as good. The 
decadent Castleton, an American bred son of Peter Pan and Mintcake, was 
good in his day, possessed of brilliant speed, and changed hands as a 
three-year-old for 2,800 guineas. At the age of nine he has lately won a 
couple of humble steeplechases. 

Another horse on whom Mr. Brown won a considerable number of races 
was Bright Park, like Abelard a son of Bushey Park. I do not quite know 
what constitutes the hat trick in steeplechasing, but on Bright Park, after 
winning a hurdle race at Ludlow, some ten days later in the course of the 
same afternoon Mr. Brown secured first a hurdle race and then a steeplechase 
on this animal. It will be remembered that Mr. F. Stern was fond of riding 
his own horses when he could do so; when for any reason he could not Mr. 
Harold Brown usually had the mounts, and has been remarkably successful 
in the crimson and white hoops—I am not sure that this is the registered 
description, but it is how the jacket might be described. Not seldom Mr. 
Brown had to weigh in as a winner after riding a son of the Hunt Cup 
winner Jacquemart, named Spinning Coin. One requisite of a steeplechase 
jockey must be indifference to hard knocks, and this characteristic Mr. 
Harold Brown certainly exhibits. At Gatwick on the 21st of last January 
he started for the Pegasus Handicap Steeplechase on Captain H. de 
Trafford’s Drinaugh. At the first fence the horse fell so heavily that he 
broke his neck and smashed his rider’s collarbone. In commenting on the 
occurrence I expressed regret that Mr. Brown would be unable to ride during 
the remainder of the brief season, for it seemed impossible that he could do 
so. On the 6th of February, however, he was up again on his wife’s Apple- 
ton, finishing third. At Lingfield a week later he won on this horse, as also 
the same afternoon on Castleton and The Bore. A week later he won at 
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Sandown on his own Finnigan, and at Windsor the following week started 
favourite for the Staines Handicap Steeplechase on Captain Bibby’s Waver- 
tree, who after racing in front with Captain Dreyfus for nearly all the three 
miles, came down at one of the last fences. Later in the afternoon he won 
on Hollins Lane, and next day fell with Prince Francis, that is to say 
Prince Francis failed to keep his legs, and the collar bone went again. This 
kept him out of the saddle for just a fortnight and he has been hard at it 
since. In the Atherstone Point to Point in 1914 the result of a bad fall was a 
broken pelvis ; but he made a good recovery and certainly his nerve was not 
affected. 

An amusing story of Abelard must not be omitted. At the now defunct 
Atherstone Hunt Meeting Mr. Harold Brown rather mischievously sent 
this horse to run for a little £30 race. But that he was rather indisposed to 
jump except in a field of horses he seemed to be quite invincible, so superior 
was he in class to all possible opponents. His owner had, in fact, weighed 
out to walk over; but at the last moment the M. F. H. decided to start a 
useless animal of his own called Dutch Lassie, just to produce the semblance 
of a race. The mare fell at the first fence, Abelard, on whom any odds were 
laid, persistently refused at the second. Meantime Dutch Lassie had been 
remounted, and as Abelard could not be induced to go on, she finished alone. 
A wild idea arose that Mr. Harold Brown was not trying, and when he 
returned to the paddock an ugly demonstration arose. His father was in 
the habit of carrying an enormous umbrella, and here it came in useful, for it 
sufficed to knock over one specially abusive ruffian and this steadied the man’s 
friends. The affair was the more vexatious as Abelard’s owner had won the 
three previous races and thus would have been a fourth winner, a feat he 
has never achieved, though he has accomplished the afore-mentioned “ hat 
trick ’’ some half dozen times. 

As soon as war broke out Mr. Harold Brown endeavoured to join up. 
The doctors would not pass him till the following December (1914) when he 
obtained a commission in the 1st Life Guards—between which period and his 
departure to France in May, 1915, he rode in 34 races and won just a dozen 
of them. He remained in France till December, 1916 and is hoping to return, 
but owing to lung trouble has been unable to persuade the Medical Board 
to pass him fit. Possibly the next Board may be more complacent. He has 
thus been free to ride when leave was procurable and has done so, needless 
to say, with most excellent effect. But for his accident with Drinaugh he 
would almost certainly have headed the list for the second time; and it may 
be added that he has twice filled second place in the table of winning 
amateurs. 
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As regards current events the Look 
Round presents an even exceptionally 
blank prospect. Last month I scanned 
the prospects of the approaching 
season under Jockey Club Rules which 
has yet to begin at the time of writing. 
There is consequently nothing to add, 
except that I hear accounts of the well- 
being of almost all the horses who 
were prominent last year. As a mat- 
ter of course we shall find that some 
have come on abnormally whilst others 
have made less than average improve- 
ment; two-year-old form is not to be 
depended upon for three-year-old 
races, although on a good many oc- 
casions it comes out with curious ac- 
curacy. As for steeplechasing, the 
brief season under National Hunt 
Rules must be said to have been re- 
markably successful, especially as on 
the whole so few horses were in 
training. That some of the selling 
platers should have been kept on in 
active service seems a little strange; 
one would have thought it could not 
be worth while to pay the heavy ex- 
penses of preparation and travelling 
for some of these old animals, who are 
nevertheless really not a little as- 
tonishing, for they jump fences which 
are fairly formidable, including 
“open ditches’? which when they were 


‘the great 


STEEPLECHASE SEASON 


first introduced were denounced by not 
a few owners, trainers, and riders, as 
distinctly dangerous. Now _ they 
are taken quite as a matter of course. 
It would be rather amusing to repro- 
duce some of the comments which were 
made not so very long ago in the open 
ditch. 

A few really good steeplechase 
horses have been seen. One animal 
who has shown excellent form is Cap- 
tain Dreyfus, and what is surprising 
about him is that he has displayed 
such marked improvement at an age 
when as a rule even steeplechasers are 
beginning to deteriorate ; he is now ten 
years old. Captain Dreyfus is by San- 
toi, anotably successful sire of jumpers. 
Captain Bibby’s Wavertree is another 
to be mentioned with admiration. He, 
too, a son of Wavelet’s Pride, is bred 
on valuable jumping lines, if the ex- 
pression may be employed, and he has 
merit of staying. It 
would be sad to think that Waver- 
tree, now only a_ seven-year-old, 
will never be seen. over the 
Aintree fences, for to this conclu- 
sion we must apparently come. A cir- 
cumstance to be specially observed 
about the great steeplechase is that it 
was the custom to speak of it as ‘‘ The 
Liverpool ”’ as frequently as one heard 
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it described by its more proper title 
‘‘The Grand National,’’ or more usu- 
ally “‘ The National ’’ without the pre- 
fix. So far as I know this is unique. 
No one has ever thought of describ- 
ing the Derby as ‘‘The Epsom,”’ or 
the Leger as ‘‘ The Doncaster,’’ but 
the famous course which it is said we 
are to see no more gave a title to the 
contest decided on it. I have not 
chanced upon Mr. Topham, the Clerk 
of the Course, and do not know for 
certain what foundation there is for the 
fears which are current as‘to the pass- 
ing of the track on which the veritable 
‘‘Liverpool’’ has been run. If true, 
doubtless Mr. Topham will find some 
other suitable land where happily at 
some unknown period of the future 
things have settled down again; but 
nothing could compensate for the dis- 
appearance of the Aintree course with 
its splendid traditions. 

Early in the past steeplechase season 
Aynsley, the son of Picton and Miss 
Portland, who had shown _ himself 
fairly useful on the flat, distinguished 
himself as a hurdler by carrying off 
the first four races for which he 
started, all these over hurdles, indeed, 
for which he was sent, his one failure 
up to the time of writing having been 
in the Lingfield Welter Flat Race, 
when, however, he was attempting to 
give 8 lb. to Waterbed (Featherbed— 
Coolbawn), whose _ performances 
over hurdles have been really brilliant. 
I think it is not too much to say that 
this horse is one of the very best 
within living memory, and he created 
no small enthusiasm by beating a 
field containing some quite respect- 
able animals when carrying the 
heavy weight of 12 st. 12 Ib. in the 
Waterloo Hurdle Handicap at San- 
down, after having won his previous 

race on the same course burdened with 
only 3 Ib. less weight. Another to be 
noted is Lord Derby’s four-year-old 
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Seneschal, for whom it may _ be 
claimed that he is the best bred horse 
in existence. This is of course not 
saying that he is the best racehorse, 
for to any great eminence he has no 
pretension; but ‘‘by the winner of 
the Leger out of the winner of the 
Oaks’’ is regarded as immaculate 
breeding, and Seneschal comes into 
this rare category as a son of Swyn- 
ford and Keystone II. Moreover, 
there can be no doubt that his dam 
was exceedingly unlucky to miss the 
Leger, for which, though she finished 
fourth, she was not beaten half a 
length after having been badly shut in 
and interfered with at the turn. 
Though comparatively few horses 
have run since ’cross country sport 
began last January those named have 
made the season memorable, and there 
have been others who are to be men- 
tioned with respect. 


The Derby and the Leger. 


Of late years I have written three 
books, none of which has been pub- 
lished. This is not a case—or three 
cases—of manuscripts rejected by pub- 
lishers. These books were designed 
for private circulation. As a matter of 
fact Messrs. Longman who printed 
them were, indeed, anxious to pub- 
lish all three volumes, but the friends 
by whom I was commissioned to write 
decided against publication. 

I am inclined to quote one series of 
interesting facts which I formulated 
in the last of these three volumes, 
dealing with the pedigree and per- 
formances of ‘‘ Prince Palatine.’’ It 
was remarked that in general estima- 
tion the winner of the Derby stands 
out. His fame is established. For- 
merly the season had no numerical 
date in the vocabulary of the devotee 
of racing: it was “‘ Hermit’s year,” 
‘‘Cremorne’s_ year,’’ the year in 
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which the colt or filly named had 
carried off what the then Mr. Disraeli 
described as *‘ the Blue Ribbon of the 
Turf.’’ One would be reluctant to see 
the tradition upset, | observed, and 
anything but the highest opinion en- 
tertained of the Derby winner; but it 
might certainly be argued with no 
little force, with undeniable force, in- 
deed, that the St. Leger is surely of no 
less importance than the Derby as a 
test of merit. There are those who 
differ from the common opinion that 
the Derby course is an easy one. Per- 
sonally I think it is so, and there seem 
to be reasons why it must be. A hill 
has to be ascended, but it occurs at 
the start when the horses are full of 
vigour, then the turns to some extent 
ease the journey, from Tattenham 
Corner to nearly the winning post 
there is a long descent, which cannot 
fail to be welcome to horses who have 
been exerting themselves, and if there 
is a slight subsequent rise to the win- 
ning post it is short and the gradient 
is trivial. 

A period of from three to four 
months elapses between the Derby 
and the Leger, and during this time 
a three-year-old may be expected in 
the ordinary course of nature to de- 
velop stamina. That he does so, in- 
deed, the calculated scale of weight- 
for-age recognises. The mile and a 
half at Epsom, therefore, may _ per- 
haps be held as something like the 
equivalent of the mile, six furlongs, 
132 yards at Doncaster; nevertheless 
the tendency is to regard the winner 
of the Leger as an approved stayer, 
whilst doubts on this head may at any 
rate sometimes exist in the case of the 
winner of the Derby. Glancing back 
to a period which is not remote, Shot- 
over found the Leger course too far for 
her, having won the Derby without 
difficulty, and of other Epsom winners 
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Sainfoin could not last the mile and 


a half of the Hardwicke Stakes 
at Ascot; in fact it is to be noted © 
that as a four-year-old, when he 
was only brought out twice, on one 
occasion the distance was a mile, on 
the other six furlongs. Cicero never 
won over more than a mile and a half, 
and demonstrated at Ascot that he 
could not stay. Orby, again, never 
attempted a longer distance than the 
Derby course. Signorinetta’s limit 
must be set down as a mile and a 
half. Minoru never won a longer 
race than the Derby, and all his other 
successes were over shorter distances. 

Occasionally there is a year when 
the winner of the Oaks is better than 
the winner of the Derby; interest is 
frequently added to the Leger by the 
antagonism of the victor and victrix 
of the Epsom classics, and this makes 
the hero or heroine of the contest on 
the Town Moor more notable. I am 
quite convinced that if Busybody could 
have run for the Leger of 1884 The 
Lambkin would not have had the re- 
motest chance with her, for I happen 
to know how good a filly she was. She 
ranks amongst the best of Oaks win- 
ners, -The Lambkin as a moderate 
colt. This is, however, merely specu- 
lation; coming to facts, fillies who 
won the Oaks and at Doncaster beat 
the winner of the Derby, going back 
to a notable instance not too far in the 
past, include Mr. Merry’s Marie 
Stuart, who in 1873 just disposed of 
her stable companion Doncaster. In 
1888 Seabreeze beat Ayrshire, in 1890 
Memoir beat Sainfoin, in 1892 La 
Fléche beat Sir Hugo, in 1902 Sceptre 
beat Ard Patrick, in 1904 Pretty Polly 
beat St. Amant. Since Seabreeze all 
the fillies who have won the Leger 
have beaten the winner of the Derby. 

During the last fifty years prior to 
the war—this strikes me as a particu- 


larly interesting calculation, and is one 
that I do not remember to have seen 
made—the Derby winner has started 
in thirty-eight Legers, and has won 
on fifteen occasions, twelve times he 
has been absent, and he has therefore 
been beaten twenty-three times. It 
may be worth while to give details. 
The fifteen dual winners include 
Gladiateur 1865, Lord Lyon 1866, Sil- 
vio 1877, Iroquois 1881, Melton 1885, 
Ormonde 1886, Donovan 1889, Com- 
mon 1891, Isinglass 1893, Sir Visto 
1895, Persimmon 1896, Galtee More 
1897, Flying Fox 1899, Diamond 
Jubilee 1900, Rock Sand 1903. 


List of Leger Winners, giving names 
of Derby Winners who were beaten. 


1867. Achievement - - Hermit 
1869 Pero Gomez - - Pretender 
1870 Hawthornden - Kingcraft 
1873 Marie Stuart - - Doncaster 
1876 Petrarch - - - -  Kisber 

1879 Rayon d’Or - - Sir Bevys 
1880 Robert the Devil - Bend Or 
1882. Dutch Oven - - Shotover 
1883 Ossian - - - - St. Blaise 
1884 The Lambkin - - Harvester 
1887 Kilwarlin) - - - Merry Hampton 
1888 Seabreeze - - - Ayrshire 
1890 Memoir - - - - Sainfoin 
1892 La Fléche - - - Sir Hugo 
1894 Throstle - - - - Ladas 

1898 Wildfowler - - - Jeddah 

Doricles - - - - Volodyovski 
1902 Sceptre - - - - Ard Patrick 
1904 Pretty Polly - - St. Amant 
1908 Your Majesty - - Signorinetta 
1909 Bayardo - - - - Minoru 
1910 Swynford - - - Lemberg 
rgiz Tracery - - - -  Tagalie 
1913 Night Hawk - - Aboyeur 


Enough has surely been said to em- 
phasize the claim put forward on 
behalf of the great Doncaster event. 
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Sport in Africa. 


Among books which have lately 
entertained me is one entitled ‘‘ After 
Big Game: The Story of an African 
Holiday, by R. S. Meikle, F.Z.S. and 
Mrs. M. E. Meikle (T. Werner Laurie, 
Ltd.). These explorers, for so they 
may be called though a good deal of 
the ground they traversed is not un- 
familiar to those who have shot big 
game in Africa, have compiled an 
extremely interesting volume. It is not 
always that sportsmen agree as to the 
habits of lions, elephants, rhinoceroses 
and other creatures of the wild, and 
it is interesting therefore to have the 
views of different writers who speak 
from intimate experience. There is the 
question of the lion, for instance, 
about whose disposition diametrically 
opposite statements have been made, 
the explanation probably being that 
the characteristics of lions differ 
greatly, some being eager to fight and 
others to run away when opportunity 
offers. Mr. Meikle quotes an account 
of one that sprang on the corrugated 
iron roof of a station house and vigor- 
ously exercised his huge claws on the 
metal. The Babu in charge—the 
author is here dealing with India— 
sent off a telegram to the effect ; ‘‘ Lion 
fighting with station send urgent suc- 
cour,’’ and another similar case is re- 
ported, with likewise another telegram 
‘Lion roaring round station. Porters 
at time of roaring not so brave. What 
can do?’’ Mr. Meikle records, how- 
ever, that on more than one occasion 
when he was at Nairobi a lion was 
seen from the train. 

Some quaint and interesting facts are 
given of native customs. The Kavi- 
rondo, a fine upstanding race, admir- 
ably built and looking like beautiful 
black statues, are accustomed to cover 
their bodies with a mixture of grease 
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with some black pigment, rubbing it 
well into their skin to make it blacker. 
““Many of the women have scars upon 
their foreheads; these are the marks 
of incisions made to bring good luck 
to husband and family. Others have 
huge weals across the abdomen made 
with a similar intent. Before her hus- 
band sets out on an expedition the 
devoted wife will make a few cuts, 
into which she rubs certain vegetable 
juices, which have the effect of caus- 
ing the flesh to rise up into these 
great weals, the whole idea being to 
ensure his success; or a husband 
going into a fight fortifies himself 
against his enemy by having a cut or 
two at his wife beforehand.’’ They 
also pull out a tooth from each jaw, the 
explanation of this being that it is 
serviceable in the event of lockjaw, 
enabling the patient to be fed through 
the aperture, which certainly seems an 
unnecessary anticipation. 

The Suks, we are told, ‘‘ wear a 
strange head dress, like an oval door- 
mat hanging down their backs. This 
is composed of their ancestors’ hair 
matted with their own. Another tribe 
wore a strange half hoop of flexible 
steel, one end fixed to the back of the 
head and the other reaching to within 
a short distance of the neck. When 
they are marching in the sun they 
put a piece of mutton fat or suet upon 
this, which as it melts drips down 
upon their necks and backs. These 
are accustomed to carry little stools, 
broad pieces of wood with four legs. 
It looked very comical to see these 
huge savages with such tiny seats, 
until it was explained that they serve 
the purpose of a pillow to support the 
neck, and prevent their quaint head- 
dresses from being disarranged during 
sleep. When shown the prize bull, 
of which its owner was immensely 
proud, they asked to have it killed, 
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that they might judge for themselves 
whether it deserved the award.’’ 

Mrs. Meikle is responsible for some 
graphic descriptions and Mr. Meikle 
follows on with hunting experiences 
On Safari.’’ The Safari has been 
so often described that the description 
need not be repeated; besides his 
porters he took mules, and though he 
quotes the assertion that ‘‘ You never 
know what a mule is going to do until 
he has done it,’’ he got on remark- 
ably well with them. Some of the most 
exciting accounts are of shooting lions 
from a boma, a structure of thorns, in- 
side which the sportsmen watch, hav- 
ing put down some animal, usually a 
zebra, for bait. On several occasions 
Mr. Meikle was highly successful. 
Others lions he shot in the open, and 
what gives evidence of his pluck is 
that he so fully recognises the amount 
of lead which may be pumped into a 
charging lion without stopping him, 
even if he is hit in what presently 
proves to be a vital spot. Mr. Meikle 
agrees with other writers that the nose 
of the rhinoceros is as keen as his 
eyes are dull. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the scent of a man and par- 
ticularly of a European will send him 
scampering, but when wounded or in 
a tight corner quite a different state of 
affairs arises. This was another of 
Mr. Meikle’s experiences, and he tells 
of one rhino who ‘‘ came charging full 
pelt down hill, snorting like an engine 
letting off steam, and looking particu- 
larly nasty. ‘“‘ There is,’’ he says, a 
businesslike air about a charging rhi- 
noceros which is most impressive. He 
weighs something more than a ton, 
his little eyes glare furiously, and the 
tip of his horn looks unpleasant,’’ an 
account which may readily be credited. 

Adventures with buffaloes also come 
into the story. As for the buffalo, 
““when wounded he is particularly 
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vicious, and is probably the most 
cunning of all the beasts of the jungle. 
He has one playful habit of turning 
aside from the track, making a detour 
backward and’ then hiding. The 
hunter who imagines his quarry is 
far ahead is likely to be suddenly and 
unpleasantly surprised at finding the 
positions reversed, and that he is 
being stalked by the buffalo. The 
situation may develop with a sudden 
swift charge equally difficult to evade 
or to stop. In fact stopping a charg- 
ing buffalo is one of the most awk- 
ward problems a big game shooter is 
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likely to have to face. In the first 
place the animal is extraordinary tena- 
cious of. life, and in the second it is a 
matter of extreme difficulty to get in 
a sure shot. The enormous bosses of 
the horns form an effective armour 
for his brain.’’ One point on which 
Mr. Meikle dwells is the curious effect 
the scent of a white man has upon 
all kinds of wild creatures, which take 
little notice of blacks. Some of the 


descriptions are notably picturesque, 
and the whole book is above the aver- 
age of those on foreign travel and 


sport. 
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Drawn by Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


The Game of War 
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SUPPOSE even the cheeriest of 

us occasionally feels fed up, and 
requires some relaxation from the 
monotony of modern warfare. The 
powers that be, doubtless with good 
reason, have ordained that there shall 
be no hunting behind the lines in 
France. The war-weary sportsman 
must therefore turn elsewhere to 
satisfy his craving for the chase. 

Fortunately, or, as some might say, 
unfortunately, vermin of all sorts 
abounds; and with the-assistance of a 
couple of good terriers, great sport 
may be had with badger, fox, marten, 
polecat, or even the humble rat. 

I have spent many a pleasant hour 
in this way, and perhaps some account 
of a typical afternoon’s sport may be 
of interest to fellow-lovers of the work- 
ing terrier. But first, perhaps, I had 
better give some description of our 
pack, consisting only of two terriers, 
Tinker and Pedlar. 

Both might be described as Sealy- 
hams, though I doubt if the judges 
would give either of them a second 
glance in the show ring. To my 
mind, however, they are just what a 
working terrier should short- 
legged, but not to an exaggerated 
degree, hard coated, quick and ac- 
tive, with that indescribable, hard-bit- 
ten look which always seems to mark 
the real worker. Tinker is rather the 


harder dog of the two, and his griz- 
zled countenance is marked with hon- 
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ourable scars of many a hard-fought 
underground battle. Pedlar, though 
no tiro at the game, excels more as a 
line hunter, and being freer with his 
tongue, is, I think, really a_ better 
dog to dig to than Tinker. But a 
man’s dogs are of little interest to 


_any but himself, and I had better get 


on with some account of our sport. 

On the afternoon in question our 
quarry was marten, or polecat, both 
being numerous, especially the latter. 
R. and myself set off, accompanied 
by. the terriers, to draw a large wood, 
some two miles off, where we hoped 
to run across a marten. Our task was 
considerably simplified by a heavy fall 
of snow, which enabled us to tell at 
once if our quarry was about by his 
tracks. On reaching the wood, a long 
straggling cover of oak and beech, 
with thick patches of undergrowth, 
we settled to try down one side of a 
long valley, facing south. We had 
only gone some two hundred yards 
when Tinker vanished down an earth. 
Pedlar followed suit before we could 
stop him. There was nothing for it 
but to stand back and let the fox bolt, 
‘if he proved to be at home. Fortune 
favoured us at this time for the muffled 
barking of the terriers quickly pro- 
claimed a find. 

Two or three minutes sufficed to 
persuade our friend to quit, and out 
he came, a fine old fox, closely fol- 
lowed by Tinker and Pedlar. He 
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made at once for some big earths on 
the other side of the valley, and, 
fortunately, we were able to stop the 
dogs in a snow drift before they 
reached it. 

We took them up and tried on down 
the valley. After going about a quar- 
ter of a mile along it we came on fresh 
tracks of a marten and decided to fol- 
low them up. The tracks wound in 
and out in a seemingly aimless 
fashion as we slowly unravelled the 
maze of his overnight wanderings. At 
. last they led towards some rings of 
fallen brushwood, and the terriers be- 
gan to show great excitement. Finally 
they raced forward, and marked in the 
largest pile. A very few minutes of 
strenuous work, and our quarry 
slipped across into the next pile. He 
proved reluctant to quit this time, and 
stuck to it until we had pulled most of 
it down. At last it got too hot for him, 
and away he went, the terriers scream- 
ing at his brush. Fallen timber and 
brambles gave him a temporary ad- 
vantage, but the soft deep snow soon 
began to tell on him, and he sought 
refuge in a tree. As luck would have 
it, it was an easy one to climb, and I 
followed him up. He declined to move 
until I got within six feet of him, 
when he ran out along a branch, 
jumped across to a low tree near by, 
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and down to the ground. Dodging 


_ like a rising snipe, he eluded the ter- 


riers, and was off again, but his short- 
ening bounds told that the end was 
near, and he sank neck-deep at every 
stride. 

The terriers were gaining fast now, 
and soon forced him to tree once more. 
Again we were able to follow the same 
tactics, and a vigorous shaking of his 
perch, brought him down. This time 
the terriers were too quick for him. 
Pedlar’s jaws closed like a vice on his 
back, almost before he reached the 
ground. A second later Tinker got 
home at his throat. He sank his teeth 
in that stolid warrior’s lips, but his 
number was up, and in less than a 
minute it was all over. He proved to 
be a very fine dog marten in perfect 
coat, and, I should think, must have 
weighed somewhere about 8 lbs. As 
there was not much more daylight we 
decided to let well alone, and struck 
out for home, well pleased with our: 
afternoon’s work. 

This is only one of many pleasant 
days spent in this way that may serve 
to show that though we can no longer 
listen to the music of hounds, we can 
at least enjoy a little humbler sport, 
and forget the War for a few brief 
hours, when off duty. 


‘ 
Tac 
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HE Colonel commanding the 

first Battalion of the Leinster 
Fusiliers was about to address his 
men, now drawn up on the camping 
ground to the left of the village of 
Ballypenna. The Battalion was six 
hundred strong and the Colonel’s eye 
travelled proudly along the serried 
rows of splendid humanity. 

Six hundred men, with flat backs, 
fine chests, straight limbs and hearts 
in ood fettle: six hundred men, 
eager, alert and mad keen to kill 
Germans, waiting to hear what their 
Colonel had to say to them. 

‘My men,”’ he began, “‘ we are un- 
der orders to proceed immediately on 
foreign service.’’ The Colonel paused 
for a shout went up from six hundred 
throats. As the cheering eased off he 
went on again. ‘‘ On foreign service,” 
he repeated, ‘‘and let me tell you 
it’s going to be no picnic. We shall 
have to fight the elements as well as 
the enemy, and by Gad, so far, the 
elements have been slap up against 
us. The snow will have a gossip with 
the rain, and the two combined will 
produce mud. Mud,’’ repeated the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Mud, not up to your ankle, 
nor yet up to your knee, but up to 
your waist and possibly up to your 
shoulders, and, while you are wallow- 
ing in the mud, shells will burst 
round about you and there will be the 
devil of a row week in and week out, 
and there will be smells and sights to 
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sicken you, and noises to deafen you, 
and flame and fire and poisoned fumes 
will belch out and meet you. Are we 
—the first Battalion of the Leinster 
Fusiliers—downhearted 

The answer from six hundred 
throats was the answer that the 
Colonel expected and required. The 
Colonel continued : 

“The first Battalion of the Leinster 
Fusiliers are going to quit themselves 
like men. They will do their job, be 
the job what it may, readily, obedi- 
ently. I am proud of my men. I am 
proud of each one of them and there 
is not a man that is going to give me 
cause to be anything otherwise than 
proud of him. You are all going to 
stand by me and your officers, and 
there is not one of you standing be- 


fore me that is going to let his Colonel 


and officers down. And now, my men, 
three cheers for the King and the 
First Battalion of the Leinster Fusi- 
liers!”’ 

Again, and yet again, and again 
once more, the cheers went up and 
none cheered louder than Corporal 
Timsey O’Driscoll. He cheered till, 
like the rest, his voice was hoarse in 
his throat. Indeed, so whole-heartedly 
did the first Battalion give answer to 
their Colonel that the answer reached 
the bogland to the right of the 
village of Ballypenna where Timsey’s 
brother, James O’Driscoll, addressed 
an assembly of Sinn Feiners. 
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The assembly did not stand to at- 
tention in serried rows, they were 
broken up in groups together. A 
number wore the uniform prescribed 
by their leaders, but the majority 
were clothed in their work-a-day gar- 
ments that were mostly held together 
by good luck. A number could also 
boast of straight limbs and fine chests, 
but there were many who were weedy 
and many who had left the allotted 
span of life behind them, and one and 
all experienced a galling sensation 
of having been defrauded. 

They had not come there to listen 
to James O’ Driscoll, they had come to 
hearken to Thomas Sweeny, the 
newly-elected member for Kilgavin, 
and he had failed them. Why he had 
done so they did not know and there 
was no one to tell them. For an hour 
they waited with admirable patience ; 
at the end of the hour there was a cer- 
tain amount of adverse comment. 

**God’s truth! to think o’ me as is 
thronged wid work sittin’ here these 
two half-hours, for all the world like 
a broody hin.” 

“It “ull be the tarrible fine talk 
whin he does come. Saints send 
he’ll not be too long. The cow 
dochtor is after puttin’ a_ big 
poultice on the baste an’ I am think- 
in’ she’ll ate it if she’s left by her 
lone.”’ 

‘An’ me afther walkin’ five 
mile in the wet whin it’s among the 
turnips I should be this minute.’’ 

“* Hould on till we get the new parli- 
mint and it’s not among the turnips 
yez ’ull be wid yer feet in the wather! 
Shure we’ll all be sick an’ tired 
squanderin’ the money as ‘ull be 
rollin’ into the counthry.”’ 

“**Twas told to me as how Colonel 
Fitzgerald’s big esthate be 
passin’ into the hands o’ Thomas 
Sweeny.” 

“Thomas Sweeny, bedad!’’ 


said 
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No. One, ‘‘ An’ what about meself 
whose grandadda worked on the estate 
these forty year. If Thomas Sweeny 
and thim chaps as gabs through the 
country is going to lick up the big 
esthates, I tell ye there’ll be the quare 
commotion. Whin Ireland’s a nation 
the land ’ull be divided, an’ every 
man ’ull have his portion; an’ every | 
portion o’ one ‘ull not be any bigger 
nor the portion o’ the other.”’ 

Holy smoke !’’ struck in No. Two 
‘If that’s the way they’ll sphlit it up 
there’s not a man as ’ull have the 
grazin’ for a rabbit. Faix, a man’ll 
find hisself hard put to prominade a 
hin.” 

““Then he’s best be prominadin’ 
cocks for shure as death them as bla- 
thers most ‘ull get: the biggest por- 
tion,’’ cried No. Three. 

** Citizens!’’ shouted O’Driscoll, 
as he clambered on to the platform 
that had been erected for the member 
for Kilgavin, ‘‘Citizens,’’ he repeated, 
and pretended that he did not hear the 
voice in the crowd that loudly ques- 
tioned : 

“* An’ what sort is thim?”’ 

*‘ Citizens,’’ he said for the third 
time. ‘‘God sind that no harm has 
befallen Thomas Sweeny. Bedad it 
‘ud be the tarrible misfortune .. .” 

O’Driscoll stopped short. Cheer 
upon cheer rang out over the bogland. 
Carried over by the wind that blew 
strong from the west it rang out vig- 
orous and strong from six hundred 
throats that were cheering the King. 

O’Driscoll’s red face puckered with 
fury. Brother Timsey was numbered 
among the rebels who betrayed the 
cause of the country. He could 
picture brother Timsey giving vent 
to his lungs. Miserable, mistaken, 
Timsey, who now at the moment was 
cheering the oppressor! More vigor- 
ously than before James O’Driscoll 
continued his oratory. He hurled at 
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his audience adjectives, threats, and 
promises in plenty, till the sound of 
the on-coming feet came nearer, and 
the first Battalion of the Leinster 
Fusiliers could be seen at the bend of 
the road winding their way like a 
band of brown ribbon. James O’Dris- 
coll squared his shoulders and folded 
his arms Napoleon fashion, and hav- 
'.ing various nasty things to say he said 
them freely. But the Colonel com- 
manding the first Battalion gave word 
to the Adjutant to ride down the ranks 
and bid the men know that he looked 
to them to play the game. 

“Tell them they will have plenty of 
fighting abroad without opening the 
ball here in Galway,”’ he said. 

The first Battalion played the game 
and played it properly. They marched 
along, six hundred, apparently 
tongue-tied men, who placidly ac- 
cepted sods of turf and many male- 
dictions. On they went till they 
passed out of sight to the strains of 

That’s disciphline,’’ said O’Dris- 
coll, as he descended from the plat- 
form. ‘‘ An’ begob, I tell yez that if 
we don’t get disciphline we’ll all be 
diddled.”’ 

** An’ where will we get it?’ asked 
one of the crowd. 

“The dear knows,”’ said O’ Driscoll 
dubiously. 

Evening shadows sprawled over the 
bogland as Corporal Timsey O’Dris- 
coll, released from duty, strode to- 
wards his ancestral home. <A _ week 
ago his unit had joined the first Bat- 
talion from an outlying station, and 
on the morrow they were to proceed 
to destination unknown. This even- 
ing the moon shone full, and revealed 
the pools so treacherous to the un- 
wary, but familiar to Timsey, who, 
as a bare-foot lad, had travelled the 
bogland in all seasons and_all 
weathers, and this evening the old 
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familiar sights and sounds were very 
present. ‘the snipe drumming in the 
marshes, the curlew wheeling the sky, 
the corncrake’s hoarse monotony and 
the sun slipping behind the Macroon 
mountains, leaving a crimson glory to 
say it had gone. Come good, come 
ill, the future had no fears for Timsey. 
Ten years service at home and abroad 
with the Leinster Fusiliers had not 
encouraged forebodings. He grinned 
at the recollection of brother James 
holding forth on the platform, the 
memory amused him till he reached 
the gate opening into the field that 
straggled up to his mother’s dwelling, 
and there brother James stood smok- 
ing a pipe. 

The brothers surveyed each other 
in the moonlight, then Timsey made 
the first advance. 

“Us ’ull be up and away afore day- 
break.’’ 

““Is that so?’’ replied James with 
indifference. 

“Och aye, and many a one as goes 
‘ull not be comin’ back agin.” 

‘‘Mebbe no,”’ assented James. 

since there ‘Il be rows 
enough in foreign parts to go round,” 
said Timsey, ‘I'll not be givin’ yez 
a crack on the jaw this minute.” 

“Tt ’ud contint me to batther yer 
face,’’ said James, “‘ but I’ll deny me- 
self the pleasure for the present.”’ 

Instinctively the brothers’ hands 
met. 

‘‘Timsey,’’ questioned James, 
‘“how do yez conthrive to howlt on to 
the disciphline.”’ 

it disciphline?”’ said Timsey. 
“List in the first Battalion o’ the 
Leinster Fusiliers and yez ’ull have no 
call to ax the question.” 

‘Be dom to ye,’’ said James, as 
he followed Timsey into the ancestral 
home of the O’Driscoll family. 

Proving herself to be a woman of 
admirable diplomacy, Mrs. O’Dris- 
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coll steered the conversation away 
from the rocks that would have splin- 
tered peace at home. Volubly she 
protested against the deceitfulness of 
a cow that had failed to beget a calf. 
Loudly she had inveighed against the 
vanity of the late O’Driscoll’s married 
sister. 

‘*God’s truth, but she hollered 
from Friday morn till Saturday night 
wid the earache, an’ whin Sunday 
come if she didn’t go to Mass wid her 
two ears crammed up wid pink cotton 
wool. Not white wool, mind yez, 
same as any other body, but pink 
wool, no less, for all the world like 
the Lady Liftenant.”’ 

Mrs. O’Driscoll paused for a 
moment to refill her sons’ cups and 
pile up their plates with yet more 
potatoe cakes, frizzling and savoury. 
She then went on in a hurry; at all 
costs she must keep the ball rolling. 

“Do ye see yon cat?’’ she pointed 


to the furtive tortoise-shell that glow- 
ered at the trio from under the dresser, 
‘**T was Mrs. McSherry as axed me to 


mind it. ‘ Take it,’ says she, ‘An’ 
mind it, till they clap the lid on 
Grandma, fur it wud take a body all 
the time to keep it off the corp. I’ve 
hunted it off these many times, but, 
begob, it leps back again, an’ it don’t 
seem dacent like whin she, bein’ stiff 
an’ stark in her coffin, has n’t the wit 
to give it a clout.’ I’m thinkin’,’”’ 
added Mrs. O’Driscoll, ‘‘as how there 
’ull be a powerful company at the wake 
this night. Fur me own part I’ve 
lent the loan o’ three mugs an’ a 
kittle. Ach! the crabby owld body, 
God rest her sowl! Mebbe she’s 
better off.’’ 

Mrs O’Driscoll got up from the 
table. She was nervously conscious 
that her small talk was flagging. An 
ominous silence brooded over the cot- 
tage. At all cost dangerous topics 
must be avoided. Opening a cup- 
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board, she dived into a crock and 
searched through a maze of twine, 
candle-ends, toeless, heelless socks, 
wads of tobacco, goose quills, a ros- 
ary, and onions, till her fingers 
closed over the fragments of a spell- 
ing book. 

‘“*°Twas Timsey as had the great 
brain,’’ said Mrs. O’Driscoll, push- 
ing the book into Timsey’s hand, 
““God’s truth, but it was Timsey as 
cud sphell through yon book, afore 
he cud walk the length o’ the byre . .”’ 
Fearful of favouritism, she added 
hastily, ‘‘ But it was James as cud 
give the big curse afore he cud talk.”’ 

James O’Driscoll got on to his 
feet. 

‘‘There do be plinty o’ occasion for 
a big bitther curse,’’ he said darkly. 

‘““True fur ye,’’ replied Timsey 
significantly. 

Howander,’’ blazed James, hotly, 
‘‘there’ll be no room in hell itself for 
the traitors as ’ull be pourin’ into it.” 

“Faith I’m of the same opinion,’’ 
flung out Timsey. 

‘That the dom stubborn... .” 

James O’Driscoll broke off. All of 
a sudden his mother was writhing on 
the floor. 

***Tis the cramp,’’ wailed Mrs. O’ 
Driscoll, ‘‘ an’ ’twas the cramp as 
tuk the life o’ Mrs. McSherry’s Grand- 
ma. Och! aye, but it’s in tormint that 
I am. Go souple and smart James, 
and fetch the Docther. Go tell him 
that the guts’ of the misfortunate 
wumman as rared yez be twisted every 
which way.”’ 

A couple of minutes later, Mrs. 
O’Driscoll, declaring she now felt 
‘‘betther nor new,’’ had resumed an 
upright position. But she made no 
demur when Timsey discovered that, 
short of outstaying his pass, he must 
hasten to foot the five miles of bog- 
land that lay between him and head- 
quarters. Standing on the threshold 
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the little old woman watched him out 
of sight, then re-entering the cottage 
she cried a great deal and forgot that 
James had run for the doctor, for the 
light of her eyes had left her. 


The Colonel was right on all three 
counts. There was fighting enough 
to go round, and the first Battalion 
fought as Irishmen can fight and will 
continue to fight so long as the sun 
rises in the East. Also his men did 
him credit, every one of them; the 
Colonel thanked those of them that 
were left standing after the battle of 
Messines, and he told them he was 
proud of them. It was the last time 
that he addressed them, for a couple 
of weeks later he too ‘‘ went West,”’ 
and the Battalion again went into 
action minus two-thirds of its officers 
and four hundred and twenty men. 
The elements also added their witness 
to the truth of the words spoken on 
the camping ground in Galway, and 
Timsey O’Driscoll, Sergeant now, and 
robust and confident as in the days 
before he learned to say ‘‘bong jour,”’ 
groused a good deal as he scraped 
off a coating of mud with the lid of 
a ‘‘Tommy’s cooker.” 

“It’s not the big exphlosion,”’ 
grumbled Timsey, “‘an’ it’s not the 
scramin’ o’ the shells, an’ it’s not the 
stinks, nor yet the fear o’ death, and 
it’s not the plum and apple jam, nor 
yet the vermin as has me annoyed, 
but it’s the mud as has me sick an’ 
tired.” 

Newcomers came bustling into the 
trench. They came by the dozen, and 
Sergeant O’Driscoll had no mind to 
be jostled. He dug his elbow into 
the big man beside him who had 
bundled into the trench with a draft 
of the Connaught Light Infantry. 

“Mind your manners,”’ he pro- 
tested. ‘‘Do ye want the whole o’ 
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Flanders for yer own accommoda- 
tion ?”’ 

The big man rolled out. an oath, 
big and bitter and very familiar to 
Timsey. He peered through the dim- 
ness into the big red face of James 
O’Driscoll. 

Questions and answers tumbled 
from the mouths of the brothers, and 
pals on either side of them told similar 
experiences, obviously untrue. But 
James dropped his voice as he related 
to Timsey his views on the mysterious 
Island that will continue to baffle the 
majority of mankind. 

Begob,”’ said Private O’Driscoll, 
‘““T was sick and tired lookin’ fur disa- 
phline. Look at thim chaps up in 
Ulster. Didn’t the Parlimint sind out 
word as how marchin’ an’ drillin’ 
wid big guns an’ little guns an’ pis- 
thols an’ blunderbuss’ was sthrickly 
forbidden? An’ didn’t thim chaps up 
in Ulster continue the marchin’ an’ 
drillin’ and the gun runnin’ too, fur 
the matter o’ that. Swearin’ loyalty 
to the King an’-cockin’ snooks at the. 
King’s own Parlimint. Begob, an’ 
where was the disaphline away up in 
Ulster ?”’ 

** An’ what about thim chaps as is 
all fur Ireland? Thim Sinn Feiners, 
divil sweep thim. Didn’t thy go fur 
to murdher aich other at the big 
monster meeting at Macmaroon? 
Tin thousand o’ ’em voted for Thomas 
Sweeny, an’ tin thousand an’ more 
bust theirselves bawlin’ fur Dermott 
McShee. An’ where I ax yez, where 
was the disaphline ? 

‘*An’ the magistrates informed tho 
polis, as got stretched fur dead, that 
*twas theirselves as was to blame fur 
interferin.’ An’ what about that fur 
disaphline ? Begob, yez might schrape 
the misfortunate counthry from Col- 
raine down to County Cork an yez 
wudn’t find as much disaphline as ud 
lie on a sixpence. Howander I up an’ 
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away an’ wint on the army.’’ With 
infinite pride Private O’Driscoll 
added: ‘‘ An’ where cud yez meet 
wid the match o’ the Connaught Light 
Infantry ?”’ 

Timsey O’Driscoll’s obvious reply 
was never spoken. A blinding flash 


of blue light, a noxious smell of some- 
thing sulphuric, and a noise familiar 
enough to those who court death in 
the trenches, solved the riddle called 
existence for Sergeant O’Driscoll. 


If James O’Driscoll should live to 
come home, 


he will find a Distin- 
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guished Conduct Medal awaiting him. 
If anyone should enquire of him how 
he obtained this decoration it is more 
than likely that he will lie to them, or 
to use his own vernacular, he will 
‘‘act the cod on them.’’ But certain 
it is that he amply avenged the death 
of Timsey, that, patiently plucky, he 
endured such hardship as no words 
can relate, and that he behaved in all 
respects as a soldier of the King. 
And what Private James O’Driscoll 
of the Connaught Light Infantry does 
not know about discipline is not in 
the drill book. 


The Light-Car Patrol 


BY 


SCUDAMORE JARVIS. 


P till the beginning of this War 

cavalry have always been re- 
garded as the eyes and ears of an 
army, but from the very first day of 
hostilities it was conclusively proved 
that the aeroplane could fulfil prac- 
tically every task cavalry scouts had 
to perform, and in addition could un- 
dertake work that no horseman or dis- 
mounted scout could possibly accom- 
plish. 
times proved their efficiency on every 
front where they have been employed, 
but there are difficult reconnaissances 
that are daily performed in the 
Western and Southern Deserts of 


Egypt and Palestine that are beyond 
the powers of an aeroplane, and here 


- it is that the Light Car Patrol make 


Aeroplanes have a thousand 


their four, five, and seven-day runs 
into the Back of Beyond. 

A patrol usually consists of four 
Ford cars armed with Lewis guns, 
and three men, or two men and an 
officer to each car, and they constantly 
patrol the deserts and waste tracts of ° 
land on the flanks of our armies, cut- 
ting off convoys, dispersing hostile 
gatherings of Bedouins, collecting 
camels and stock, and generally keep- 
ing a watchful eye on barren districts 
and policing the inhabitants. The 
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work undertaken by these patrols is 
stupendous and, though the aeroplane 
may have done much to cow the hos- 
tile Bedouins, the Car Patrols that 
arrive in a cloud of dust from nowhere 
in particular, and the same evening 
are reported 150 miles away: over 
trackless desert, have convinced them 
that the British nation is indefatigable 
and undaunted, and not one with 
which liberties may be taken. 

A patrol must travel light, for the 
three most important things to be 
carried in the car are water, petrol, 
and ammunition. Rations come a bad 
fourth for, though a man can at a 
pinch go two days without food, 
twelve hours without a drink of any 
kind in the burning desert will in- 
capacitate him. It therefore behoves 
a patrol to augment the scanty rations 
it carries by means of gun and rifle 
and, though game is not plentiful in 
the desert, there are generally a few 
gazelle to be met with, sand grouse, 
coursers (a species of small bustard) 
and, near the sea, quail and rock 
pigeons. 

A patrol may, by reason of extreme 
heat, sandstorm, bad going, or short- 
ness of food and water, be an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant experience, and a 
great tax on one’s stamina, but it 
occasionally falls to one’s lot to un- 
dertake a. patrol where everything is 
right, and then the few days out in 
the wilds are as delightful as a week- 
end spent caravanning at home. 

To the south of Dabaa and Matruh 
lies a tract of country some 40 miles 
wide and 150 miles long, that in 
Roman days was extensively cul- 
tivated, but which is now a barren 
waste, and we were detailed to make 
a three-day patrol through this coun- 
try, report on its topography, and 
ascertain the position of the wells. We 
started off at 7 p.m. on a fresh April 
morning—the Libyan Desert can be 
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wonderfully cold before the sun has 
been up for any time—and, running 
eastwards, in two hours’ time had 
struck the Dabaa-Siwa road which 
goes south-west across the desert. Of 
course a Libyan road is not a high- 
way; it merely consists of a camel 
track some hundred of years old on 
which the loose stones have been 
knocked away and the ground 
trodden hard by millions of camel 
pads. We followed this till we came 
to Bir Khalda, a Roman cistern or 
tank cut out of solid limestone rock. 
This was the first of many cisterns we 
were to pass on the patrol, and as they 
are magnificent specimens of Roman 
thoroughness and efficiency, a short 
description may be interesting. The 
first thing that denotes the presence 
of a cistern is the dump of earth and 
rock that can be seen in the desert 
from a point some miles away. These 
dumps are curious to British eyes, 
for they look almost as fresh as the 
day when the Roman workmen threw 
the excavated soil out of the hole. In 
any European country a dump of this 
description would in the course of a 
hundred yearsor so be socovered with 
turf that it would become a tumulus, 
hundreds of which are met with in the 
south-west of England, but here in 
the arid Libyan Desert the earth lies 
barren and studded with the rock that 
was cut from the hole some 2,000 years 
ago. 

The Romans were very clever in 
selecting a place for a cistern. They 
aimed at finding an outcrop of lime- 
stone in a depression where rain would 
collect and, having discovered a suit- 
able spot, they cut a square hole some 
three feet in diameter and after bor- 
ing for two feet or so proceeded to 
cut a huge chamber out of the rock. 
When there was a fault in the lime- 
stone where the water would escape 
they filled up the place with cement 
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as lasting as the rock itself. These 
cisterns vary in size and shape, but 
many of them are sixty feet long, 
forty feet wide, and over thirty feet 
deep. Sometimes one huge chamber 
will lead into another and frequently 
there are two square holes cut in the 
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hole left. Most cisterns are silted up 
badly, and the Bedouins, instead of 
cleaning them out, make small holes 
in the silt till they find sufficient water 
for their needs. 

The desert in this part of the coun- 
try consists of a rolling limestone 


HIDDEN WEAPONS IN A GRAVE. 


surface of the ground some twenty 
yards apart. All around for often a 
hundred yards or more they ran water 
channels of cement and stone to collect 
every drop of surface water, and with- 
out a doubt they had some system of 
straining the water before it ran into 
the tank. These have now disappeared 
and the improvident Bedouin who 
looks to these cisterns for his water 
has made not the slightest attempt to 
replace them. As huge caravans of 
camels halt at these wayside cisterns, 
the condition of the water can_ be 
imagined. 

Bir Khalda had the merest drop of 
water in it, which was not surprising 
for, though it is one of the largest 
cisterns near the coast, it is so silted 
up with mud that there is only a small 


plateau with huge pieces of limestone 

scattered broadcast on the high ground 
and a coarse, heather-like scrub and 
camel thorn growing on the low levels. 
Occasionally, where the ground lies 
lower than the average, the soil is of 
hard clay as level as a billiard table, 
and on these pans, as they are called, 
a car can travel with ease at 45 miles 
an hour. The scrub in these low levels 
gets more than its share of water, and 
the bushes, which on high ground are 
seldom more than eighteen inches 
high, here grow to the height of five 
and six feet. 

After leaving Bir Khalda we fol- 
lowed one of these pans for some miles 
and, by keeping just on the fringe of 
the scrub, managed to account for 
three coursers who rose from the un- 
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dergrowth. Shooting from a moving 
Ford car is not the easiest possible 
thing, but luckily the courser is un- 
acquainted with cars and allows one 
to almost run him down. The pres- 
ence of gazelle grass in the scrub, a 
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us going for an extra day if necessary, 
we ran the cars up a one-in-three 
slope of shaley limestone. 

By this time the heat was intense, 
and we had doffed British warms and 
jackets and were feeling pleasantly 


A BEDOUIN DONKEY CARAVAN. 


fine feathery grass some two feet in 
height, made us think that the gazelle 
themselves might be about and fresh 
spoors in every direction showed that 
they had been moving that morning. 
One car ran out into the scrub to put 
up any stray gazelle, and shortly after- 
wards we heard a shout and a fine 
hare broke from cover and ran down 
the open side of the pan. Both barrels 
kicked up the dust all round him, but 
he went on unchecked, and we were 
sighing for the lost dinner when we 
saw him stop suddenly, sit up on his 
hind quarters, and slowly topple over. 
Another hare was knocked over be- 
fore we left this promising country 
and, with sufficient fresh food to keep 


cool in shirt sleeves and shorts. So 
long as one is not travelling with the 
wind, one never feels the heat when 
the car is moving, but directly it 
stops one becomes unpleasantly aware 
of a particularly strong sun overhead. 

The desert in this part of Libya is 
never uninteresting, for every mile or 
so one happens on a Roman cistern, a 
wine press, or a ruin of some descrip- 
tion, proving that this bit of waste 
land was once a fairly prosperous dis- 
trict, and here and there on the high 
points are tombs of departed Arabs, 
round, roughly-put-together buildings 
of loose stone. If the deceased hap- 
pened to be a holy man—and most 
Arabs wrongly or rightly appear to 
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have that reputation—a white rag will 
be seen fluttering at the top of a high 
pole. The idea of the wall of stone 
is to protect the corpse from jackals 
and hyzenas, and one can frequently 
see the skeleton showing through the 
loose soil inside. 

We halted that evening by the side 
of Bir Adwan, which provided us with 
enough water for a wash—a luxury 
quite unobtainable unless water can be 
found locally—and a plentiful supply 
of dead scrub enabled us to make a 
fire, in the ashes of which we roasted 
the hare, having previously stuffed 
him with onions. At 6.30 a.m. the 
following morning we were on the 
move again and, finding a grave that 
had recently been disturbed, we inves- 
tigated it more closely and discovered 
half-a-dozen jezails (long Arab rifles) 
and two old Turkish pistols. They 
were all flint locks and of considerable 
age, but as the Bedouins still use 
jezails, and more than one man during 
the recent fighting had been wounded 
by a jezail bullet, we appropriated the 
weapons. In the same spot we found 
a very old manuscript Koran, some 
rough wooden ploughs, and some 
scissors of enormous size. A mile or 
so further on a large hyzena jumped 
out of another grave in which she had 
her earth. Three hyzena pups about 
five weeks old waddled out as we 
looked down the hole, but just as we 
were going to grab them they evidently 
became aware of an unfamiliar scent 
and retired out of reach. 

The country we passed through the 
whole of that day was evidently at one 
time fairly well populated. In two or 
three, valleys we counted as many as 
twenty cisterns and at one spot we 
found what had evidently been a 
Roman village. It spread over some 
eight to ten acres of ground and level 
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with the surface of the soil were blocks 
of cut stone, the foundations of small 
houses. There were several very fine 
cisterns in the vicinity and two of them 
contained plenty of water, which was 
apparently known to the local Arabs, 
judging by the camel and donkey 
tracks in the vicinity. 

The following morning we met a 
donkey caravan trekking from the 
Sollum district to the market at 
Matruh—the men were wearing the 
big camel fleece burnous or cloak, and 
looked a wild and savage crowd, but 
as their packs contained only sour 
milk and corn they were allowed 
to proceed. Turning northwards 
slightly, we struck a belt of corn 
growing country with miles and miles 
of land under barley and wheat, just 
beginning to ripen. The vivid green 
came as a welcome relief after the 
greyish-yellow of the desert, and the 
twenty quail we bagged in half-an- 
hour with the gun were still more wel- 
come. The Libyan Bedouin sows his 
corn in November and December, and 
the rainfall between November and 
March is usually just sufficient to see 
him through, though everything de- 
pends on the amount of rain during 
March. The soil is rich red loam and, 
given a reliable rainfall, would pro- 
duce anything, but as it is the Bedouin 
crops fail one year out of three. 

After some very rough going over 
desert covered with scrub bushes that 
had each collected a hummock of sand 
round their roots, we struck the 
Matruh-Sollum road, a mere track 
cleared of stones, but in parts as 
good as the Portsmouth Road. .We 
averaged 35 miles an hour on this, and 
then, turning northwards again, we 
ran towards the white sand hills of 
Matruh, where a hot bath and semi- 
civilization awaited us. 
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HE outbreak of the present war 
came in the form of an inscrutable 
inquisition into every side of our 
national life. There has been no ex- 
emption from this trial: everything, 
politics, the Church, our daily work, 
sport, has been passed through the 
great test. It is the object of the pre- 
sent article to consider how one great 
branch of sport has fared in this trial, 
and what effect the verdict will have 
on the future of the game. A great 
many writers have expressed the 
opinion that the Germans started the 
present war at a moment when they 
considered that we had become so 
decadent as to be unable to put sport 
aside for the sterner realities of war. 
The Germans have since been given 
much cause to re-consider their 
opinions, but it is nevertheless true 
that some forms of sport have emerged 
from the ordeal of war very much 
better than have others. The purer 
and more manly the sport, the better 
has been its vindication in war: and 
this will be a point of great importance 
when peace once more enables us to 
return to the sports that are so 
peculiarly dear to us. 
The war started on the eve of a new 
football season. The response of 


rugger men to that call to arms was 
immediate, and the battalions of the 
First Hundred Thousand were soon 
filled with numbers of rugger men 
The 


from all parts of the country. 
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Rugby Football in the Crucible 


BY 


glorious proof of this is to be seen in 
the tremendous Roll of Honour that 
has already mounted up, and which 
unfortunately continues to increase 
rapidly. There can be no doubt that 
Rugby football has taken a place in 
the very front of the fighting ranks of 
the nation, and in many places whole 
clubs joined up at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

In considering the future it is neces- 
sary to consider the present. Rugger 
has been limited ever since the begin- 
ning of the war to service matches 
and to the Public Schools. This has 
on the whole been a healthy sign, for 
the Service matches have helped to 
knit many teams from the Empire to- 
gether, and have enabled us all to 
appreciate the vigorous and _ skilful 
play of colonial football. In the past 
we have had to rely on three or four 
tours of the best that could be found 
in our colonies, and we were apt to 
get artificial ideas about colonial foot- 
ball. The war has brought all classes 
of players together from overseas, and 
we can arrive at a fairer estimate of 
the colonial game from seeing the 
various sides oversea units put in the 
field. Meanwhile the public schools 
are keeping the game thoroughly 
alive, and are producing for the future 
many potential players, imbued with 
the best spirit and traditions of Rug- 
by. It is impossible to arrive at a 
conclusive opinion as to the effect of 
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the war on the various clubs, but 
those that have issued any statement 
regarding their condition appear to 
be successfully weathering the crisis. 
Many grounds were taken over by the 


military authorities, and in some cases © 


there may have to be a good deal of re- 
turfing after the war; in other cases 
the use of the ground for military pur- 
poses brought some not unwelcome 
relief from financial troubles. 

Turning to results, there is bound 
to be a great uncertainty as to form 
whilst players continue to come and 
go. The A.S.C. turned out a fine 
side last season, but their opponents 
were little better than scratch sides 
on many occasions. New Zealand, 
Australian, Canadian, and South 
African teams often took the field 
strongly represented, and many of our 
regiments in training, notably the two 
Flying Services, had good sides. A 
curious result of the war has been that 
many Northern Union players have 
come to appreciate and play the game 
as it is played under Rugby Union 
rules. This is undoubtedly a good 
thing, though it is impossible to pro- 
phesy what effect it will have on rug- 
ger after the war. Form at the public 
schools has naturally been upset, and 
it is quite a common thing for a school 
with a big reputation to go down be- 
fore one that used not to be so highly 
esteemed, and this is all for the good 
of the game. Record making never 
improves a game, and there is a de- 
lightful uncertainty in the results of 
inter-school matches. 

It is fitting to remember those fine 
sportsmen whose death in action, 
whilst it forms an eloquent tribute to 
the game they played so well, cannot 
but sadden those who remember them 
in pre-war days. Captain Basil Mac- 


lear and Lieutenant R. W. Poulton 
were two three-quarter backs who 
amongst 


were the finest that 
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have ever stepped on to a_ foot- 
ball ground. Maclear in his stride 
was probably never equalled in 
his power of brushing opposition a- 
side, and his hand-off was terrific. 


‘Poulton was almost uncanny in his 


side-stepping, and sometimes went 
right through a side with no one 
able to lay a finger on him. Maclear 
probably shared with Gwyn Nicholls 
and K. G. MacLeod the distinction 
of being the finest three-quarter back 
that modern British rugger has pro- 
duced. Maclear’s famous try against 
the South Africans for Ireland will 
probably never be forgotten; it was 
an unforgettable sight to see him run 
practically the whole length of the 
field and out-manceuvre man_ after 
man of the colonial side. Poulton, too, 
played many dazzling games, though 
one is inclined to think that he was 
never seen to better advantage than in 
the famous ’Varsity match that has 
come to be known as “ Poulton’s 
Match.” 

Scarcely less brilliant was J. G. 
Will, who was one of the best Anglo- 
Scots that ever represented Scotland. 
He showed early promise of becoming 
a great player, and he fulfilled these 
high expectations on going up to 
Cambridge. I well remember a great 
game he played for Merchant Tay- 
lors School long before he had estab- 
lished a public reputation. His 
school had for years past suffered 
heavy defeats at the hands of Bedford 
School, but so brilliantly did Will 
play and so great was his example 
that a few minutes from time, Mer- 
chant Taylors were leading by 15-15. 
In the last few minutes, however, Bed- 
ford, who had a very good side, rallied 
and quickly adding seven points, 
snatched a victory by 20-15. Never- 
theless one felt that the honours of the 
day had gone to Will and his team. 
Will combined pace with a real know- 
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ledge of the game and his loss is a 
great one to Scottish rugger. 

One can only deal briefly with the 
other great players whom the game 
has lost. Mobbs was a wing whose 
merits were not realised at once by 
the English Selection Committee. He 
was a tower of strength to the Eas: 
Midlands and Northampton XV.’s 
and his hand-off was never forgotten 
by those who came into contact with 
it. More in the limelight was the 
Harlequin wing, D. Lambert, who, 
however, was not such a dangerous 
wing. He probably scored more often 
than anybody else in London rugger, 
being the try-getter to the finest line 
in the Metropolis. In addition he was 
an excellent goal-kicker, and fre- 
quently added the points to tries scored 
by the corner-flag. F.N. Tarr got 
through more honest hard work than 
he was ever given credit for, and he 
was one of the most reliable players 
that ever wore the rose of England. 
In J. E. Raphael the game has lost 
a very keen as well as a most brilliant 
performer, and one cannot help re- 
gretting two such fine players as the 
two Naval backs, F. E. Oakeley and 
J. H. D. Watson. Oakeley was a 
most capable half-back, who never 
failed to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities; Watson should have turned 
out for Scotland but as that Union 
failed to see his merits, he was very 
thankfully received by the English 
authorities, and played a_ splendid 
game against the National side for 
whom he was first qualified. For- 
wards have suffered heavily too, 
though no outstanding brilliant player 
need be singled out; still King, Slo- 
cock, R. L. Pillman, Haigh, May- 
nard, and Berry, all played a promin- 
ent part in the recent victories of 
English sides. 

Scotland has suffered most heavily 
of the other Unions. Of recent years 
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both Dickson, of Oxford University, 
and Wallace, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity filled the full-back position, and 
both their names are amongst the 
killed. Simson, Pearson, Huggan, 
were all capable three-quarter backs, 
and Milroy and Henderson were a 
splendid combination half-back. 


They had became so accustomed to 


playing together that a regular code 
had sprung up between them and this 
resulted in the opposing side being 
continually left guessing as to what 
form of attack they would be called 
upon to meet. Many first-rate for- 
wards have gone and it is only neces- 
sary to call to mind the names of 
Turner, Robertson, Blair, Abercrom- 
bie, and D. G. Bedell Sivewright to 
realise what heavy sacrifices Scottish 
forwards have paid. 

Anglo-Welsh rugger has to mourn 
two brilliant outsides in B. R. Lewis 
and W. P. Green. Lewis was a mem- 
ber of one of the most skilled sides 
that have carried the light blue of 
Cambridge in recent years; Green 
gave early promise of his excellence 
when a schoolboy at Haileybury, and 
afterwards played many delightful 
games for Newport. Other Welsh 
Internationals include Williams (J.L.) 
Thomas (H. W.) and C. M. Pritchard. 
The last-named was a member of the 
Welsh pack that faced the New Zea- 
landers in the historic match at Car- 
diff Arms Park, which ended in the 
much-disputed defeat of the colonials 
by a try to nil. And now twelve years 
after that match comes the sad news 
that the New Zealand captain, Gal- 


-laher, has also fallen on the field of 


honour. Gallaher held the position 
of wing-forward that gave rise to so 
much controversy at the time, and so 
many accusations of unfair _ play. 
Still it is only meet that we should 
recognise here what a glorious side 
the ‘f All Blacks’’ were, and to re- 
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member that they utterly put to rout 
all our English sides of the time. The 
‘tour brought about an_ undeniable 
improvement in all grades of British 
football, and led to a very widespread 
awakening of interest in the game 
throughout the Kingdom. Gallaher 
has left behind him a fine monument 
to the game in ‘‘The Complete Rugby 
Footballer,’’ of which he was joint- 
author. / 

Ireland has lost in addition to her 
greatest outside in Maclear, already 
referred to, a fine back in Taylor. He 
was a most reliable player, and his 
unobstrusive work was often a feature 
of the usually rather poor Irish out- 
side play. Finally, let us remember 
two South African forwards, who 
have given their lives in the great 
cause—J. W. Morkel and S. H. Led- 
ger. No side played the game with 
more spirit or with more fairness than 
the South Africans, and they made 
friends throughout the British Isles. 

In this short sketch an attempt has 
been made to show the call that has 
been made on Rugby football and the 
way in which the flesh and blood— 
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the players—of the game have an- 
swered thereto. It will be seen that 
the game has come from the very out- 
break of the war to a standstill. There 
has never been any attempt at ‘‘ Busi- 
ness as Usual,’’ perhaps because this 
game so far from being a business, 
has always preserved the true ideals 
of sport. There has been no attempt 
at half-patriotism, and clubs, players, 
and lookers-on have whole- 
heartedly into the war. In recalling 
for a moment the glorious, clean men 
who before the war were the best ex- 
ponents of the game, and who, during 
the war have gone out glad to serve 
their country in a new field is there not 
something that is very human? And 
cannot we echo the words of the poet : 

““ Men are we and must grieve when 

even the shade 

Of that which once was great has 

passed away ?”’ 

And so when the time comes for the 
reconstruction of sport after the war 
will not Rugby football have increased 
its hold on our affections as a manly, 
patriotic, and active game well worthy 
of the traditions of a great Empire ? 


Apropos, we notice with regret in the ‘‘Times’’ of March r2th, that Mr. 
D. W. Nicholl, an old Welsh Rugby Football International forward, has 


died suddenly at the General Hospital Llanelly. 


He was brother of Mr. C. B. 


Nicholl, the Oxford and Welsh International forward.—Eb. 
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Pen & Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by 


ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 


HE late Edgar Farman and my 
friend Mr. F. Brough did a 
great service to the bloodhound as a 
breed of sporting dog by reviving 
working trials on the best lines. 
Prejudices were broken down; the 
reputation of the hound as a man 
tracker firmly established and _ his 
value as an aid to the police greatly 
enhanced. Very fortunately I was in 
a position to visit all the early trials 
and in these especially quiet days it is 
pleasant to think of meetings in York- 
shire, Gloucestershire, the Vale of 
Aylesbury, on the Wiltshire downs 
and in different parts of the home 
counties. Friendships were formed at 
those gatherings which are still main- 
tained and with the Association of 
Bloodhound Breeders and the Blood- 
hound Hunt Club firmly established 
it was a thousand pities that the trials 
had to be abandoned when the war 
broke out. I am told that the breed 
has been found useful on the battle 
field, but ‘‘I hae ma doots’’ about 
that: the bloodhound can certainly 
track a man for an almost incredible 
distance on a badly foiled line, but I 
cannot bring myself to believe the 
stories which are told of the prowess 
of the so-called ambulance dogs. 
Even the best of bloodhounds are 
“‘nervy’’ and more than one police 
authority has had to give up their use 
purely on that account. A strange 
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noise, such as the starting of a train, 
the whirr of an aeroplane, or even the 
clucking of a cock grouse; the sound 
of shooting or hand _ clapping 
have been known to spoil a run by 
putting hounds quite off the line. 
Knowing all this it is hard to believe 
what is said about their work on the 
battle-field, and I very much doubt 
that they are of the slightest use in 
warfare. 

It is also arrant nonsense to credit 
the bloodhound with the ability to 
track a man ilrough crowded streets. 
In the country, however, the matter is 
quite different and very well indeed 
can I recall incidents associated with 
private trials arranged by Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliphant at the time they lived . 
at Chatley which convinced me that 
admirers of the breed made no mis- 
take when advocating the use of the 
bloodhound for the detection of crime 
or by game-keepers who have reason 
to believe that their coverts are occa- 
sionally visited by men who have no 
business to be there. A great deal 
was crowded into that visit and it is 
so long since that I am obliged to 
refer to my ‘‘ common place book ”’ to 
refresh my memory regarding the 
result of various tests arranged especi- 
ally for my amusement. The first, I 
find, was the tracking of a game- 
keeper on his round starting at mid- 
night and covering quite four miles. - 


The Bloodhound. 
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Daylight was breaking when picked 
members of the Chatley pack were 
laid on a line four hours cold and 
though Mr. Oliphant rode to his 
hounds I was able to see almost the 
whole of the run without running that 
risk by climbing rising ground and 
having the various points shown to 
me through Mrs. Oliphant’s powerful 
field glasses. The run was a fast one, 
for, picking up the line almost 
immediately, hounds raced away, 
giving tongue on the grass-land and 
though checked when the high road 
was reached they were left to work out 
their line their own way and aided by 
a slight wind they soon picked up the 
threads and in less time than it takes 
me to write this note they were going 
over young seed at racing pace and 
eventually reached the keeper’s 
cottage and found their quarry just 
getting into bed. The door, of 


course, had been kept on the jar, and 


on our comparing notes we found that 
the hounds had never been at the 
most more than two or three yards 
wide of the line. The performance 
was most convincing but with condi- 
tions at their best and absolutely no 
foil.at that early hour it was not sur- 
prising to find hounds of the Chatley 
strain so good on a cold line. 

We had a long walk back to Nor- 
ton St. Phillips, a second breakfast 
and a hasty glance through the morn- 
ing papers before driving some 
distance for further tests. They 
were quite ordinary and soon over but, 
later, the voung entry was brought 
out for a trial, which was quite new to 
me, being neither more nor less than 
the tracking of a line from the 
grounds in front of Chatley and 
across the river to a fairly large 
village, the quarry having received 
instructions to visit certain shops and 
to finish at a blacksmith’s forge. 
After seeing hounds start I was 
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driven down to the river and from the 
bridge watched the youngsters cross 
the water, entirely unaided, and hav- 
ing reached the opposite side had the 
pleasure of seeing them feather round 
for the line and carry it up the village 
street. They all went just where 
their quarry had been told to go and 
came up with him at the forge. This 
test was most convincing and gave 
me plenty to write about on my way 
back to London. I had an exception- 
ally long day but it was full of interest 
and my faith in the bloodhound as a 
man-tracker was strengthened rather 
than shaken by what I had seen. My 
host and hostess had taken a lot of 
trouble in arranging the tests, but 
there was not a single failure and 
what I had that day seen in private 
was afterwards confirmed in public, 
for the Chatley hounds afterwards 
gained a high reputation for working 
ability and accomplished brilliant per- 
formances on Salisbury Plain. That 
ground, of course, is now unavailable 
for tests, but I can recall wonderful 
man-tracking around Shrewton and 
quite close to Fallon’s old gallops near 
Stonehenge. What sporting memories 
are revived by writing the last few 
words. I am just old enough to 
remember the great Ashdown and 
Amesbury coursing meetings; for 
chats on hawking over that hallowed 
ground I am indebted to that good 
sportsman the Hon. Gerald Lascelles 
(hon. sec. of the old Hawking Club), 
while a tout with whom I once spent 
a delightful evening at the Catherine 
Wheel, Shrewton, told me stories of 
Sceptre, Ypsilanti, Christmas Daisy 
and other famous handicap winners 
which would fill a good-sized volume. 
Will those triumphs ever be repeated 
by horses trained on those beautiful 
downs which stretch from Market 
Lavington to Salisbury ? Again I say 
‘*T hae ma doots.’’ Parson Walsh, 
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also, can tell entertaining stories of 
down country sport: in his day he 
did much for the bloodhound by 
arranging trials and writing about his 
experiences. For the present, how- 
ever, man-hunting by bloodhounds is 
in abeyance, and 1 am much afraid 
tests of the kind of the old ones will 
not be possible in our times. 

There is, indeed, fear of the breed 
dying out: valuable strains cannot be 
kept going because of the lapse of 
registration as far as the Kennel Club 
is concerned. Some kennels, notably 
the very successful one at Cheltenham 
founded by Mr. Wilfrid Unwin have 
been given up, while in other cases 
hounds have been destroyed because 
of the difficulty of providing suitable 
food. That dignity is one of the 


characteristics of the breed cannot be 
doubted : the bloodhound possesses in 
marked degree every point and feature 
in those hounds which hunt together 


by scent. He is powerful in build and 
stands over’ more ground than any 
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other hound. The skin is thin to the 
touch and extremely loose, this being 
especially noticeable about the head 
and neck, where it hangs in deep 
folds. 1 do not like any hounds to be 
too big and think that no dog hound 
should be more than 90 Ibs. in weight 
and no bitch even of full size above 
80 Ibs. Regarding temperament, 
there is little doubt about the blood- 
hound being extremely affectionate : 
he is rarely quarrelsome, being shy in 
nature and sensitive to both kindness 
and correction. As regards that much 
debated question, colour, I may say 
that a small amount of white is per- 
missible on chin, feet, and tip of stern ; 
black and tan, red and tan, and tawny 
are the favourite body colours: the 
darker tinges are sometimes inter- 
spersed with light or badger-coloured 
hair and sometimes fleeced with white. 
The gait of a good bloodhound is 
elastic, swinging and free; the stern 
is carried high, but should never be 
too much curled over the back. 
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OLD ENGLISH BLACK RAT. 


Troubles with Wild Creatures 


BY 


FRANCES PITT. 


HE first trouble, and a most 

dreadful trouble it was too, was 
the tragedy of the terrier eating my 
collection of ‘“ wish bones’?! This I 
must explain was in the early days of 
my Natural History mania. How I 
became bitten with a liking for birds, 
beasts, ‘‘ bugs and beetles,’’ I do not 
know, but it must have been while 
quite small, as one of my earliest 
recollections is of getting our bailiff 
to skin a mouse (I know now that it 
must have been a bank vole) to make 


a rug for the drawing room of my 
dolls’ house. It was about the same 
time that I began to collect ‘‘ wish- 
bones,’’ i.e., that bone which in birds 
takes the place that the ‘“‘collar bone’’ 
fills in our anatomy. No one who had 
not collected them would believe what 
a difference there is in ‘* wish-bones.”’ 
I had them from the goose, pheasant, 
fowl, duck, partridge, and even a 
woodcock, and they were all set out 
neatly in a row in my toy cupboard. 


‘The one I took the greatest pride in 


bed 
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was that of the goose, a turkey’s rank- 
ing next. They all differed in make 
and shape, and I became quite learned 
in ‘‘wish-bones,’’ and could tell each 
kind at a! glance, so much so that 
when a pet bantam cock was sent to 
the table decked out in a pheasant’s 
tail, I detected the fraud at once and 
said no pheasant ever had a bone like 
that, but it was ages before I solved 
the mystery and associated that queer 
wish bone with the disappearance of 
the old bantam. The bone joined the 
row in the toy cupboard, which grew 
steadily in length, and was my pride 
and joy until one tragic morning when 
I went out of the room and left the 
dog asleep before the fire and the 
cupboard door open. Old Snap”’ 
must have woke up and looked inside. 
At any rate when I came back the 
“cupboard was bare’?! ‘*Snap”’ 


had eaten the collection, every scrap. 


of it, and not a wish-bone was left. | 
never quite forgave poor old ‘‘Snap.”’ 
Her crime would not have been nearly 
so great had she eaten a doll, for 
people often gave one new dolls, but 
who could give vou a collection of 
wish bones ? 

Writing of bones reminds me of 
a much more recent episode, but also 
a trying one, which concerned the 
skull of a polecat. I wanted to clean 
it quickly, so could not put it to soak 
in rain water, which is the_ best 
method of preparing such specimens. 
It had to be boiled, so getting a 
saucepan from the cook, I put it to 
stew on the kitchen range, where I 
left it, for I knew that it was perfectly 
safe in the care of the cook, who had 
helped me prepare too many speci- 
mens to treat it otherwise than with 
the tenderest care. But I had not 
taken into account that the household 
was in a state of upheaval, on account 
of a spring-cleaning, and that other 
people might go to the range. A 
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woman who was helping, saw what 
she took to be an empty pan on the 
fire, and finding merely a bit of rub- 
bishy stuff in the bottom, threw this 
away, and cleaned out the pan! It 
was ‘‘Good-bye!’’ to my treasured 
specimen ! 

The corpse of the polecat had come 
to hand on a Saturday, too late to be 
skinned that evening, and on the Sun- 
day,morning there were strict orders 
for Church, but I knew I could not 
leave the body too long, for the 
weather was warm, and the fur would 
soon begin to “‘slip,’’ but the diffi- 
culties of the situation were added 
to by some people coming in to lun- 
cheon. However, I was determined 
to skin my polecat while in good con- 
dition, so directly luncheon was over . 
I winked at my brother and, as he 
described it, quietly ‘‘ did a bunk.”’ 1 
pulled my too respectable sleeves up 
to my elbows, put on an apron, and 
in the privacy of an outbuilding, set 
to work. I was getting along well, 
but the task was rather a smelly one, 
for both the polecat and the stoat have 
the power to emit from glands under 
the tail, a fetid odour, which even 
after death clings to them, especially 
if they were frightened before being 
killed. The smell is made worse by 
any carelessness in skinning, and in 
this case, being hurried, I was not 
quite so careful as I ought to have 
been, at any rate there was a smell. 
Just as I was thinking that the odour 
was rather horrible, a voice exclaimed 
‘Well, Miss Pitt, what are you do- 
ing?” 

It was a‘ long day before I was 
allowed to hear the end of the polecat ! 

The mention of a strong smell re- 
minds me of the lamentable episode 
of the mole, but I must first explain 
that the mole is generally considered 
a most difficult little animal to keep 
alive for any length of time in cap- 
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tivity, and that so few people have 
tried to keep one that hardly anything 
is known of its habits and disposition. 
Determined to find out more about 
it I got, with some trouble, a mole 
alive and unhurt. I put it into a glass- 
side cage, with just enough soil on the 
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which was three ounces. I have since 
experimented with five other moles 
and have found that three ounces of 
worms per day is the smallest ration 
which one of these animals can be 
kept alive on, and I feel convinced 
that the failure of some naturalists 


BILLY POLECAT. 


bottom for it to scratch about in, but 
not so deep as to enable it to bury 
itself. It had a handful of leaves and 
grass as bedding, and I took care to 
give it any quantity of worms. Moles 
live practically entirely earth 
worms, and having very quick diges- 
tions, are constantly hungry, so they 
devour a surprising number. I found 


that mine would eat four ounces .of: 


worms in the twenty-four hours, or an 
ounce more than its own weight, 


with this most interesting creature 
may be summed up in one word— 


starvation. One must not only pro- 
vide plenty of food, but dole it out at 
intervals else the mole will gorge it- 
self until not a worm is left, and be 
without supplies for the rest of the 
day, and starve before the next supply 
arrives. The mole in question was 
not only a most interesting little 
thing, but also very entertaining. It 
was a marvel of energy, rushing round 
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and round its cage, worrying worms 
with tiger-like fury, making up its 
nest in the greatest of hurry, and only 
resting for short periods. One day 
my brother brought in a dead mole 
and put it near the live one, which 
rushed at it in the most infuriated 
manner, attacked and worried the foe, 
and when the corpse was picked up, 
hung on to it like a ferret. For a 
month the mole lived in the sitting 
room, being one of the most interest- 
ing creatures I have studied, but at 
length came the lamentable episode 
of which I have spoken at the begin- 
ning of this paragraph. There was 
a small crack in the glass at one end 
of the cage, and one night the mole 
must have got its immensely strong 
fore-paw into the crevice, for in the 
morning I found half the pane pulled 
back and my mole gone. I searched 
high and I searched low, but nowhere 
could I find a trace of the little crea- 
ture. I hoped it might somehow or 
other have managed to get out. of 
doors, and even that I knew would 
mean trouble for me as no one would 
appreciate a mole heaving in the gar- 
den. However, no mole “‘tumps”’ 
appeared, so the mole must be some- 
where in the house. There could be 
no question of saving its life, for it 
would not live more than a few hours 
without food. I mjght mention here 
that I have known a mole that was 
perfectly well over night, and given 
a good feed, die from pure starvation 
before morning. As to the fate of my 
mole I was not long left in doubt,. for 
soon there arose in a certain hot-air 
cupboard a peculiar smell. Indeed it 
was more than a smell—it was a stink, 
and a strong one, too. The carpenter 
was sent for in haste, and the situa- 
tion explained; evidently the mole 
had crept down some hole and died 
in the wall behind the wainscoting, 
where it was now peacefully putrify- 
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ing. ‘‘It be a fine stink!’’ said the 
old man, as he sniffed appreciatively, 
‘* But its only a small animal so it 
won’t last long, an’ if I was you I 
shouldn’er bother to pull all this 
boarding down.”’ 

His advice was followed, and in 
time the smell abated, but in the 
meantime my family made strong re- 
marks, concerning not the troubles 
of a naturalist, but the troubles of a 
naturalist’s relations ! 

Another unfortunate, also 
strong smelling episode, was when a 
pet brown owl that lived in the house 
and was allowed to fly where he 
pleased, took a dead duckling that 
had been brought him as an offering, 
and not feeling hungry, hid it in my 
father’s dressing-room upon the top 
of a high piece of furniture. As a rule 
‘*Old Hooter’’ never failed to revisit 
his larders and eat up the hidden food, 
but whether he forgot the duckling, 
or whether the fluffy corpse did not 
appeal to his tastes I cannot say, I 
only know that the duckling lay until 
it made its presence known in a most 
unmistakable fashion. Again family 
wrath descended on my head, and it 
was all I could do to save Hooter from 
instant exile to the out-building. 

Poor old Hooter, he was a most 
delightful pet, but eventually was 
killed by a little fiend of a terrier. 
That is the worst of tame birds and 
animals, sooner or later they either 
come to an untimely end or escape. 
Perhaps one of the most annoying es- 
capes that has befallen my creatures 
was when two black rats got out of 
their cage and managed to get into 
the house. By “black rats’’, I must 
explain, | mean specimens of that rat 
known to scierice as Mus rattus, 
which was once the common rat of 
these islands, but has now in most 
parts been replaced by the common, 
too common, brown rat. The black 
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rat is still found in sea ports, and with 
some trouble I got a pair. They and 
their offspring were exceedingly in- 
teresting creatures, but never in any 
sense.pets. Now in the days when the 
species had been common it was es- 
sentially a house rat, driving its tun- 
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nels through the wooden walls of the 
old houses, and living cheek by jowl 
with the human inhabitants. And the 
first thing my escaped couple did was 
to make for the house and effect an 
entrance. How they managed it I 
cannot imagine, for we never had rats 
of any kind in the house before. How- 
ever, they not only got in, but left 
traces of their presence everywhere 
from the dining room to the attic. Or 
the dining room table they pulled the 
vases over and ripped the flowers to 
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bits; in the attic they made a com- 
fortable nest of some shredded paper ; 
and they carried off everything in the 
nature of food that was left about. As 
the dinner table seemed a favourite 
exercising ground, I got a ‘‘ catch- 
*em-alive’’ trap and put it in the 
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middle. One of the rats must have 
walked in confidingly the minute it 
smelt the bait, but if it had all night 
to wait in its wired quarters it em- 
ployed itself busily. When I went 
into the room in the morning my 
horrified eyes rested on a white dam- 
ask tablecloth which had been pulled 
pleat by pleat through the bars of the 
cage and there reduced to shreds. It 
was astonishing what the rat had 
done! But I can’t say I was as- 
tonished at what my mother sai@ when 
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she saw the damage! The result was 
that having captured the second rat 
I got rid of my stock. A matter | 
afterwards regretted, for there was 
much to be learnt from these large- 
eared, elegant, long-tailed, mouse- 
like rats, which have nothing in com- 
mon with the coarse, heavy brown. 
rat. 

To others an amusing, but to me 
an annoying episode occurred when 
I was trying to replace my black rats. 
A rat-catcher in a certain port under- 
took to get me some, and wrote say-. 
ing that he was forwarding me a 
specimen of Mus alexandrinus The 
creature did not turn up by the train. 
it should so I met the next, still it 
did not appear, so in the evening a 
girl walked in (three miles there and 
three miles back again) to get it, only 
to return without it. I felt annoyed 
at the thought of my rat lingering in 
its box on cold draughty platforms, 
for they are creatures that quickly 
catch a cold and die. However, there 
was nothing to be done and I went 
off to bed, convinced that I should not 
see it before Monday, for this was on 
a Saturday, and there are no trains 
down our line on a Sunday. How 
long I had been in bed when I was 
suddenly aroused by the front door 
bell ringing violently I have no idea. 
The electric bell was buzzing away 
in a manner which I should have 
thought would have awakened the 
dead, but there was no sound in the 
house, and at last I tumbled out into 
the cold and hastily pulled some 
clothes on. Then with my head out 
of the window I enquired of a dim 
figure below what was the matter ? 

“Its the ‘live animal’ that was 
expected, it did come by the very last 
train, and I’ve brought it out for you. 


* A brown sub-species of the black rat—Mus rattus 
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1 was afraid it might come to harm 
waiting all Sunday! ”’ 

‘‘Hang the rat!’’ I muttered to 
myself, as I crept downstairs to take it 
from the kind-hearted girl and thank 
her most sincerely for all the trouble 
she had taken. As I went back up- 
stairs voices enquired what was the 
matter, and blessed the rat most em- 
phatically when I explained. 

First thing in the morning I rushed 
to unpack my treasure, I raised the lid 
of the box and peeped in—horrors! 
I must be mistaken, yet that large 
grev form, those short stumpy ears, 
did not look like a M. alexandrinus. 
] shook the creature out into its cage 
and my worst fears were confirmed— 
it was just a common brown rat. It 
was only a common rat that I had 
fussed and worried over, that the maid 
had walked six miles to fetch, and 
which the kind woman from the 
station had eventually brought me. 
Over the family jeers and laughter I 
will draw a veil. 

Of the next trouble old “ Billie 
Polecat’’ was the central figure. 
‘* Billie,’ | must explain, is the pro- 


_duce of a white ferret and a wild pole- 


cat from Wales, and he is like his 
father, not only in appearance, but 
also in his restless longing for free- 
dom. He early showed his hatred of 
a cage, and acquired an uncanny 
aptitude for getting out. Wire-net- 
ting was utterly useless to keep him 
at home; he ate a way through it 
cheerfully, and would appear at un- 
expected moments in unexpected 
places, such as the drawing-room at 
tea time, or in the back yard late at 
night. Once he spent a fortnight 


wandering about the woods, eventually 
blundering into a trap set for a stoat. 
Luckily he was not hurt, and judg-* 
ing by his splendid condition must 
have had a very good time among the 
After that T put him, with 


rabbits. 
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several companions, in an empty pig- 
sty. The walls were four feet high, 
and perfectly smooth, and I imagined 
the place was ferret proof. Week 
after week went by, and still Billie 
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And then they told me that Billie 
had not only got out, but had got into 
the fowls house as well. ‘He must 
have spent (from his point of view) 
a most enjoyable night, for he was 
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stopped at home. | congratulated my- 
self that he was really beaten this 
time, and I went away for a week 
convinced that whatever else happened 
Billie Polecat could not get into any 
mischief. Yet the first words I heard 


when I got back were ‘‘ What do you’ 


think that awful polecat of yours has 
done ?”’ 


found surrounded by four beautiful 
white Wyandotte pullets and the 
cockerel—I said it was only a marvel 
he hadn’t killed more! Apparently 
he had scaled the walls, but I doubt 
if he ever does it again, for a carpenter 
and a blacksmith having been called 
in, We devised an arrangement which 
I fondly hope will keep the old scoun- 
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drel at home—yet I live in fear, for 
Billie’s: aptitude for getting out posi- 
tively amounts to genius. 

Billie is one of the most tiresome 
creatures that I have ever attempted to 
photograph, not that he minds the 
camera, for he is so tame that he 
doesn’t care for anything or anybody, 
but he is so restless and full of energy 
that it is almost impossible to get 
even a snapshot of him. He is a good 
illustration of the fact that timid crea- 
tures are often easier to take than fear- 
less ones. As a rule there is no great 
difficulty in getting photographs of 
wild birds at the nest, vet the natural- 
ist meets troubles disappoint- 
ments even here. I remember particu- 
larly a Willow Warbler’s nest that | 
was anxious to get a good series of. 
I set up my hide before it, placed the 
camera and then myself inside the 
tent, and within a few seconds of get- 
ting all in order, the dainty little 
creature was flitting about in the 
bushes. I could see her through a 
peep-hole, such a tiny mite of a grey- 
- green bird, hopping from twig to twig 
in rather an anxious manner. A 
second or two more and she flew down 
to the nest, which was situated on a 
bank, and perched on a stem beside 
it. Click, went the shutter, and up she 
flew, startled by the sound, but evi- 
dently realising that a small noise like 
that did not mean danger, she soon 
returned and went in and settled down 
on her eggs. I got many photographs 
of her going in and out of the nest, 
going into the tent to watch her nearly 
every day until the young hatched. 
Such tiny unfledged mites they were, 
and I promised myself some first-class 
pictures of both parents carrying food 
to them, but alas! the next day when 
I went to look at them I found the 
nest pulled out of the bank and the 
young birds gone! Some cat was 
evidently the culprit—-how I should 
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have enjoyed a quiet meeting with 
it. 

As a rule, despite accounts I have 
seen to the contrary, bird photography 
is lazy work. Having set up your 
tent and got the bird accustomed to 
it, you make yourself comfortable in- 
side and while away the time until the 
owner of the nest chooses to come and 
pose before your camera, but on one 
occasion I did havea trying time. It 
was with a snipe. The nest was in a 
tuft of grass in a small marsh lying in 
a valley. The higher ground shel- 
tered the valley from any breeze, but 
not from the sun! When I began 
work I congratulated myself on the 
splendid light, but before I had 
finished I wished for, not one or two 
clouds, but an overcast sky. I had 
hardly settled down when I noticed 
the temperature of my small tent was 
rising, but listening to the snipe drum- 
ming overhead, I did not pay much 
attention. Then the bleating stopped, 
and I could hear a soft “ cuk, cuk!”’ 
not far off. Evidently the bird had 
alighted and was coming towards my 
hide. | peeped and peered through 
tears in the fabric, but could not see 
anything, and it was getting hotter 
and hotter. Then came the call again, 
but where it was I could not tell. For 
three-quarters of an hour she kept 
tantilising me (still the sun poured 
down) and then, just as I began to 
think she did not mean to return, I 
heard a pattering on the grass beside 
me, and looking down saw at a point 
where the side of the tent had come 
up a little, a pair of slender feet trip- 
ping by. There was something almost 
weird about that glimpse of those 
blue-grey feet! She had passed so 
close to the hide that she must almost 
have brushed against it. Then, 
through my peep-hole, I saw her walk 
up to the nest, look at the four hand- 
some eggs, and settle herself down 
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upon them, tucking her long bill com- 
fortably into, the grass. At last I let 
the shutter go. The snap startled her 
and away. she went, and I hastily 
changed the plate, and rearranged my 
seat so as to get a little lower—the air 
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and trust to their resemblance to their 
surroundings to hide them from foes. 
They are most. beautiful downy, 
tortoise-shell coloured chicks, and as 
they are difficult to discover I was 
lucky to drop. on a family of four. 


SNIPE ON NEST, 


was not quite so warm below, as it 
was near the top of the tent. She was 
soon back again, I got two or three 
more photographs, but when she left 
the nest again I tumbled out. of the 
tent into the open air. I could not 
stand that stewing any longer! Yet 
how thankful I would have been for 
it a few mornings later, when I visited 
the marsh and found the young snipe 
had hatched. Of course, like all the 
waders, snipe leave the nest at once, 


These did not belong to the nest which 
I had been photographing, but to an- 
other pair of snipe. However, I 
thought they also were well acquainted 
with my tent, and would not mind it 
near the. young ones, so I put it up 
before the little things, hoping to get 
a picture or two of the old snipe com- 
ing to the young ones. I waited in- 
side, I waited and waited. The morn- 
ing was cold and raw, it began to 
drizzle, but I could hear both snipe 
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calling ‘“‘cuk! cuk!’’ in the rushes. 
Yet they did not come to the young 
ones, so at last I gave it up—I did not 
want the babies to suffer. Then I saw 
what had upset the birds. A man was 
collecting a flock of sheep in the next 
field! No wonder the snipe had been 
uneasy. I went to the young ones, 
which, poor little things, were still 
crouching where I had left them, and 
picking them up, was horrified to find 
them cold and feeble. Their poor little 
lives must not be lost through me, 
and I hastily pushed them inside my 
bodice. In a few seconds the warmth 
began to revive them, they began to 
kick, and then to ‘‘ cheep,’’ and soon 
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I was able to take them out and put 
them down where I thought the old 
birds would find them. Then I started 
home. On the way I felt something, 
decidedly something—I leave the rest 
of the story to the imagination! I 
will only say that the instant I got in 
I stripped off every inch of clothing ! 
I can take an interest in those sort 
of things when interned in glass tubes, 
but that was too intimate altogether ! 
It will be a long time before I again 
try reviving snipe chicks inside my 
bodice—I may add that when I went 
to the spot a few hours later the old 
birds had got the young ones away. 
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Aerial Fighting on the Somme 


BY 


AN ARTILLERY PILOT. 


‘TVOR the young man of to-day who 

is blessed with a real sense of ad- 
venture together with a mechanical 
turn of mind, there are few experi- 
ences to be had to equal that of flying. 
Yet flying in England, whether across 
country or looping and stunting over 
an aerodrome, is a tame affair com- 
pared with ‘scrapping ’ in the air with 
a Hun. 

There are several distinct kinds of 
aerial warfare, depending on the type 
of machine engaged. When descrip- 
tions appear in the press, the fighting 
is usually done by one or more ‘scouts’ 
or by a flight of ‘ battle-planes.’ The 
writer’s object is to try and give some 
idea of what aerial fighting is like 
when the machine is one of quite a 
different type, designed for every kind 
of work except the one in question. 

A word first as to the meaning of 
the terms ‘scout,’ and ‘ battle-plane.’ 
The former denotes a small, very fast 
single-seater machine whose sole busi- 
ness is fighting. Its effectiveness is 
found in its speed, quick climb, and 
above all the rapidity and ease with 
which it can be manceuvred. By 
‘battle-plane’ is meant what we in 
the R.F.C. would speak of as a big 
two-seater or refer to by name, as for 
example, the F.E., or the Sopwith 
two-seater, or perhaps the much criti- 
cised R.E.8. These are all double- 
purpose machines; the F.E. is pri- 
marily meant for fighting, while the 
others are primarily intended for other 
work, but designed with a view to 


successful defensive action, especially 
when flying, as such machines usually 
do, in flights of five or six. These big 
machines lack the speed, climb and 
quick manoeuvring power of the 
scout, and though they carry a gun- 
ner in addition to the pilot and also 
an extra machine gun, this fact does 
not make up for a loss of this kind. 
At the beginning of the Somme battle, 
however, the Huns were still very 
much afraid of the F.E., and we ar- 
tillery pilots always felt pretty comfort- 
able if an old F.E. was lumbering 
about in our vicinity. . 

Such are the scout and big two- 
seater. Very different is the case of 
the artillery pilot and his machine, 
which is neither one thing nor the 
other. 

The reader will remember the days 
of the Fokker scare and how our 
machines of that date came to be 
spoken of as Fokker-fodder. These 
machines were the old B.E.2.C., much 
despised in the R.F.C., but wonder- 
ful machines in their day for all that. 
By the middle of 1916 the ‘2.C.’ had 
developed into the ‘2.E.,’ a first-rate 
flying machine. Beautifully light to 
handle, and pleasant to fly, it is easy 
to land anywhere, and probably it is 
the safest machine to fly that there is. 
But like its forerunner, the 2.C., it is 
no machine in which to fight, least 
of all in which to meet the Hun scout. 
The writer was flying a ‘2.E.’ all 
through the Battle of the Somme. 
His job was counter-battery work pure 
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and simple, ranging our heavy guns 
on enemy batteries and destroying 
them: For this work the 2.E. is an 
ideal machine; unfortunately such 
work cannot be carried out without a 
certain amount of scrapping with the 
Hun airman. 

On the 2.E. we carried a couple of 
Lewis machine guns, both of which 
were handled by the observer. The 
forward gun had practically no field 
of fire at all and I only remember one 
occasion on which my observer ever 
made use of it. We were flying one 
morning over High Wood, when, not 
far off, and rather higher than our- 
selves, an F.E. suddenly appeared, 
diving for all it was worth with a Hun 
on its tail. We at once headed in their 
direction, and as we got close and they 
came diving past, my observer let 
loose on the Hun with his forward 
gun. I don’t suppose he hit him; the 
gun could not be fired straight ahead, 
but only obliquely so as to avoid 
the engine and propeller in front 


and the rigging that side. 
On this occasion, however, we 
did succeed frightening the 


Hun sufficiently to make him desist 
from continuing his attack on the F.E. 
and so the latter was able to make 
good his escape. Later, having 
finished my shoot, I turned for home 
and landed at another aerodrome to 
look up a friend. It proved to be the 
home of the F. E. The pilot had been 
badly hit and his observer’s guns had 
both jammed. Hence our rescue had 
been a lucky affair. Its success was 
due to the Hun’s apparent inability 
to tackle two machines at a time, even 
if one is disabled and the other a 
despised B.E.2.E. 

That was the only occasion on which 
our forward-firing gun came into ac- 
tion. The second gun was mounted 
so as to get a field of fire directly over 
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the tail and could sweep through an 
angle of perhaps 60° on either side. 
It was therefore of no real use except 
as a defensive weapon. 

The explanation of this lament- 
able lack of any field of fire is that the 
2.E. is a ‘tractor’ (i.e., engine in 
front) with the observer or gunner 
just behind the engine and so right 
in the middle of the four wings. The 
big two-seaters, referred to above, get 
fields of fire either by being ‘ pushers’ 
(i.e., engine behind the airmen) as in 
the case of the F.E. or else by having 
the gunner behind the pilot and quite 
clear of the rigging. The gunner in 
such machines is also provided with 
a revolving seat in a roomy cockpit, 
and he is able to sweep his gun round 
through an angle of about 100° on 
either side of the tail. In addition 
the pilot has a fixed gun firing 
straight ahead through the propeller. 

It is just this lack of any effective 
field of fire which determines the pecu- 
liar tactics to which a 2.E. pilot is 
reduced, when his observer draws his 
attention to the fact that an enemy 
machine is in view and looking dan- 
gerous. These tactics can be summed 
up as running away, if escape is 
possible, and dodging the Hun till 
help arrives if it is not. 

Not much honour and glory about 
it, but the 2.E. pilot’s job is not fight- 
ing. If escape is possible, to stay 
and engage an enemy scout is useless. 
On the other hand, once the Hun 
has got to close quarters, it is fatal to 
continue to run away. It would ap- 
pear at first sight that with the gun 
firing directly behind it should be as 
easy to shoot the pursuing enemy in 
the face as for him ‘to shaot the 2.E. 
pilot in the back. But this is not 
really so. His gun is firing straight 
ahead over a big solid engine, afford- 
ing the pilot behind it excellent pro- 
tection, whereas for the pilot and ob- 
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server in the 2.E. there is no cover 
at all from behind. I only once re- 
member a case when it turned out the 
other way. I was flying over Martin- 
puich at a low altitude on account of 
clouds, 2,500 feet, if I remember right, 
in the days when that village was 
just within our lines. Suddenly, | 
saw a Hun on the tail of an unhappy 
B.E., the latter in a headlong dive 
well over our side of the line. They 
were below me, probably as low as 
1,500 feet. The Hun was a bold 
fellow, very different to most of his 
brother pilots, who in those days 
would not dream of crossing the lines 
if any of our machines were about, 
under six or seven thousand feet, and 
perhaps he deserved a better fate. For 
as I was in the act of turning to come 
_ to the rescue, the Hun machine burst 
into a mass of flame, quivered in the 
air for a moment and fell to earth. A 
lucky shot had found its petrol tank 
and set it alight. This case, however, 
must..be taken as an exception proving 
the rule. 

Not only were we in the 2.E. han- 
dicapped by this lack of any useful 
field of fire other than over our tail, 
but also by having no speed at all 
compared with that of the Hun scout 
or even his big two-seaters. My 
machine flying level would do about 
84 m.p.h.; with the nose a little down 
and at the cost of losing a little 
height, this could be quickened up to 
95. The Hun scout under similar 
conditions would be doing 120 and 
130. Further, when first sighting us 
the Hun would probably be flying 
several thousand feet higher than we; 
he could therefore afford to put his 
nose down considerably and come 
after us at 150 m.p.h. or more! The 
2.E. would safely dive at 120, though 
I have never seen my speed-indicator 
show more than a little over 100, even 
when diving preparatory to looping. 
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But usually such speeds would be at 
the cost of too great a loss of height, 
unless well over our own side of the 
lines. 

But if in the 2.1. our lack of speed 
often made escape impossible, we had 
a machine excellently suited to the 
business of dodging the Hun at close 
quarters. In this we had a distinct 
advantage over the big two-seater, 
such as the R.E.S. With such a 
machine, even when up against a 
scout, the pilot has to, rely on his 
gunner’s weapons. The F.E. and the 
R.E.8. are so heavy on the controls 
that to throw them about at all re- 
quires two hands on the pilot’s part 
and then they are very slow in answer- 
ing. The 2.E. is half-way between 


these machines and a scout and can be 
controlled with just finger and thumb 
on the ‘ joy-stick’ or control lever. 
The Hun having got to close quarters, 
it is the business of the 2.E. pilot to 


keep his eye on him; then, whenever 
he makes his dive with its burst of 
close quarter fire, it is easy enough to 
give the 2.E. a quick turn and so 
dodge most of it. The great advan- 
tage of this systematic dodging in 
place of the elementary spiral, is that 
much more use can be made of the 
engine in avoiding loss of height; 
this means that there is more time for 
some other machines to come to the 
rescue. Such tactics to be successful 
can, of course, only be employed when 
there are other machines in the vicin- 
ity ; but on the Somme this was almost 
always the case. An artillery machine 
has no reason to go very far over 
the line and consequently is not often 
isolated.. To stand up to a scout, try- 
ing to manoeuvre the machine so that 
the gunner can have a chance of get- 
ting his gun on the enemy is almost 
impossible ; the odds are too great to 
give the 2.E. a chance. 

On the Somme the Hun scout only 
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began to be troublesome about the 
beginning of October. We _ never 
bothered much about the two-seaters. 
They never really cared to come to 
close quarters. From this time on- 
wards in order to avoid being sur- 
prised, I always made my unfortunate 
observer kneel up on his seat and look 
out for Hun planes the whole time. He 
had to kneel up in order to be able to 
look out to the rear as well as else- 
where. If the Hun could be spotted 
far enough off, a fight could usually 
be avoided; we would retire well over 
our own side and the gunners down 
below had to wait till all was clear 
again or some of our fighters had come 
up to protect us. The observer by 
this arrangement became in_ fact 
simply an aerial look-out man and 
gunner; while the actual observation 
was done by the pilot. Usually we 
were over the lines for almost three 
hours at a time; for us pilots, fully 
occupied with flying the machine, 
working the wireless and observing 
the shell-bursts, the time passed quick- 
ly enough. For the observer, the three 
hours must often have seemed inter- 
minable. 

In spite of these precautions we 
were several times surprised. Some- 
times, owing to clouds, a Hun 
machine would pass on some errand 
other than that of offensive patrol, 
give us a burst of fire and vanish into 
cloud again before we could fire a 
shot in reply. But other occasions 
were more serious. I well remember 
the first time a Hun really caught us 
unawares, and the terror instilled by 
the rattle of his gun, which is the first 
indication of the presence of an enemy 
machine in the case of surprise attack, 
a terror considerably enhanced by my 
immediate realisation that he and I 
were alone at the moment in that part 
of the sky. 

This occasion must have been in 
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September, when our lines were just 
beyond Martinpuich. I had gone up 
to carry out the usual shoot with one 
of our heavy howitzer batteries, but 
had first to get rid of a couple of 20-lb. 
bombs. I know little of serious bomb- 
ing, but last summer orders were 
issued that we should always take up a 
couple of bombs whenever we went 
over the lines on artillery or other 
work. 

The procedure | adopted was to 
have a shot at Le Sars or some other 
village in the neighbourhood of my 
artillery target; and so I usually 
dropped them when going over to get 
a close view of my target before be- 
ginning the actual shoot. The bombs 
are released by pulling a string, and 
they can be seen quite easily as they 
fall, almost until they reach the 
ground, even when dropped from a 
height of five or six thousand feet. A 
few seconds after losing sight of them, 
their burst shows up quite clearly, 
so that there is no doubt as to whether 
the target has been hit or not. This 
assumes, of course, that the pilot is 
at leisure to look and is not being un- 
duly distracted by ‘ Archie,’ or other 
pressing attentions on the Hun’s part. 

This particular day, I thought I 
would venture as far as Bapaume and 
drop the bombs there. I think I had 
got rather sick of my daily failure to 
hit Le Sars; Bapaume being about 
three times the size of that village 
offered a better chance! Also I had 
never been quite over Bapaume be- 
fore. Once or twice I had tried to 
edge up to it from the Loupart Wood 
side, but Archie had always been so 
horribly active that I had never quite 
got there. This time I thought I 
would come up from the S.E. This 
we did with little attention from 
Archie—suspiciously little had I only 
realised it! Having arrived, I loosed 
off the bombs and proceeded to watch 
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them fall earthwards. Unfortunately 
my observer also had never been over 
Bapaume. Hence, instead of gazing 
into the heavens as he should have 
been doing, he succumbed to the 
temptation of trying to get a good 
view of the town. Picture, then, a 
couple of fools gazing earthwards, 
several miles over the line, unsup- 
ported by any of our fighters, while a 
wily, but, as it afterwards proved, 
cowardly Hun is stalking them from 
behind ! 

Of course if that Hun had been an 
Albatross or Halberstadt scout, it 
would have been the end of us. But 
their day was not yet. This Hun was 
only a two-seater, and the gunner, like 
a fool, instead of holding his fire un- 
til right on us, opened at the compara- 
tively hopeless range of three or four 
hundred yards. This lost him his 
advantage in catching us asleep. Such 


a range is no doubt good enough on ° 


the ground; in the air anything above 
100 yards is ineffective and to be really 
dangerous the aerial gunner cannot do 
with much more than 50. 

As soon as his gun started, I lost 
interest in those two bombs and have 
no idea as to whether they found 
Bapaume or not. I turned sharp for 
home, opened up the engine and put 
her nose well down. My observer got 
to his rear gun and let off a few short 
bursts, not in hope of hitting any- 
thing, but to try and put the wind up 
the Hun. In this he was singularly 
successful. Even now, if the Hun had 
carried on, he ought to have had us, 
but no, he contented himself with 
bursts of fire at a range which was 
perfectly safe both for him and for 
us. Presently, to my amazement and 
immense relief, he turned back to- 
wards Bapaume before we had even 
got back to the front line. 

My first serious scrap came about a 
month later, when the new Hun scouts 
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had come upon the scene. I had in 
the meanwhile got another gunner, 
who turned out to be the coolest and 
best I ever had out there. He was a 
Canadian corporal, who afterwards 
got a commission in the R.F.C. as 
an observer. 

When he came to me, he had had 
no flying experience, and he let me 
down badly the first time, just as my 
other observer had done. On this 
occasion the Hun machine was a fight- 
ing scout and opened fire on us at 
quite close quarters. It was mere luck 
that he did not knock us out straight 
away. As before I was getting rid of 
the two bombs. By this time | had 
been out long enough not to go off 
taking unnecessary risks, and was 
dropping them on some point not far 
beyond the line. To this new obser- 
ver, it was still an irresistible novelty 
to watch the bombs falling down, and 
so once more we were surprised by the 
really terrifying noise of a machine 
gun opening fire on us at something 
under 100 vards range. The Hun was 
diving on us from above and in front, 
so that we could not at first see where 
he was. However, I had had several 
minor scraps by this time, and so 
managed to keep my head sufficiently 
to get into a good stiff spiral with 
engine mostly shut off, which is the 
most elementary form of dodging; it 
is in fact the only one until you know 
exactly where the Hun is. This gave 
us time to catch sight of him: a small 
wicked-looking machine, dark brown 
in colour, and at alarmingly close 
quarters. He had edged off and was 
in the act of diving on us again, and 
I knew I was up against a real scout 
at last. The next few minutes were an 
unpleasant experience, chiefly because 
this business of simply dodging the - 
Hun, while he pots at you with his 
gun, is such a cold-blooded one. There 
is no hitting back on the 2.E. pilot’s 
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part. It is more like a dog hunting a 
rabbit about an open field than any- 
thing else I can think of! I was not 
sufficiently experienced to do more 
than a mere spiral, and half the time 
really did not know where the Hun 
was. However, my observer was a 
stout fellow and handled his gun ad- 
mirably, and we actually beat the Hun 
off after he had dived on us four or 
five times. I do not suppose we did 
him any serious damage, but my ob- 
server saw some of bullets 
enter the enemy’s fuselage ; this shoot- 
ing was apparently good enough to 
make the Hun go off in search of 
easier game. 

Two or three weeks later, we were 
to learn what it was like to meet, not 
merely a Hun scout, but an expert. 
This time it was no question of being 
surprised. Our target was a battery 
just this side of Le Barque, a village 
a couple of miles perhaps in front of 


Bapaume. I was prudently doing the 
shoot from over Eaucourt L’Abbaye, 
which much disputed collection of 
monastic buildings was then firmly in 


our hands. It was an ideal day for 
artillery observation, because there 
was a 30 m.p.h. wind blowing on the 
ground, which up at my height of 
7,000 was much nearer 50. Conse- 
quently my machine, which would fly 
at about 55, could be held almost sta- 
tionary when put dead into the wind; 
this made the job of actual observa- 
tion much easier, though such a wind 
is liable to make the shooting rather 
inaccurate. Unfortunately this wind 
was blowing dead over to Hun-land; 
thus if a fast scout should appear 
there would be some difficulty in get- 
ting back to our side of the lines be- 
fore being caught. This was why I pru- 
dently avoided going much beyond 
the line, and thanks to the excellent 
visibility, it was unnecessary to do so; 
but a determined Hun scout would 
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come a good way over our side if he 
thought he had a chance of doing so 
without being pounced upon by any 
of our fighting patrols. On this oc- 
casion there was a flight of our de 
Haviland scouts patrolling not far 
off; I relied on their having their eye 
on me and on their coming to my 
rescue if I got into difficulties. 

For a while all went well; there did 
not seem to be a Hun in the sky; but 
sure enough after about an hour’s 
very satisfactory shooting a machine 
did appear in the direction of Ba- 
paume. For a bit I kept my eye on 
him, having of course also drawn my 
observer’s attention to him, and car- 
ried on with the shoot. He was too 
far off to bother about more than that. 
Presently my observer signalled that 
the Hun was looking dangerous. I 
saw that he was a good deal nearer, 
while I also noticed the-de Havilands 
had got some distance away on their 
beat. I therefore sent down to my 
gunners on my _ wireless, at the 
same time putting her nose down 
to get back. At this moment we were 
just beyond the front line, but short 
as the distance was we seemed to be 
hardly moving over the ground at all; 
to avoid attack I had to get a mile or 
two beyond or else under the protec- 
tion of the de Havilands. The Hun 
was now obviously coming for us. The 
‘De Havs.’ too were heading in the 
other direction, though they would be 
turning about in a minute or two. I 
tried putting her nose down a bit 
more, only to come to the conclusion 
that it would have to be a fight. 

I did not mind much; I had been 
up against a scout before, and I ex- 
pected the de Havs. to turn every 
minute. Once they did turn they 
would see us and, being up wind from 
us, would be with us in a few seconds. 
What I failed to realise was that the 
de Havs., on account of the gale were, 
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of course, like myself, moving very 
slowly and hence remained for a long 
time on their beat up wind with their 
tails to me. In the event they only 
just turned in time to rescue me from 
disaster. 

My observer tried a few short bursts 
of fire at long range just to show the 
Hun that we were awake, hoping that 
not getting a surprise he might be one 
of the sort who do not care for the 
other kind of fright, even when their 
quarry is only an artillery ‘bus.’ Un- 
fortunately this Hun was not that 
kind; he did not even deign to waste 
his ammunition answering our fire, 
but held his till he could use it with 
effect. At last close up 4nd well above 
us he started the usual dive to finish 
us off. Now was the moment to stop 
running away, and to give one’s whole 
attention to the problem of dodging 
his bursts of fire. An ordinary spiral 
in this case would have been hopeless. 
In that gale we should have drifted 
right over Hun-land, and if he had 
‘not knocked us out before, have finally 
landed there. I tried another trick, 
which since then I have found to work 
successfully on several occasions. 
Keeping my eye on him, as soon as he 
began his final dive and opened fire, 
which he would do at about 40 or 50 
yards, I turned sharply right under 
his nose. The result of this was that 


he shot over me at a relative speed of. 


something over 200 m.p.h., moving as 
we were then in opposite directions, at 
actual airspeeds of about 85 and 125 
m.p.h. respectively. This, of course, 
considerably lessened the accuracy of 
his fire. Such a manoeuvre also gave 
me an opportunity of making con- 
siderable use of my engine to avoid 
losing more height than was abso- 
lutely necessary; height means time 
and the de Havs. were thus able fin- 
ally to get down to our rescue. Such 
tactics, however, have the disadvan- 
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tage of leaving the 2.E. observer 
rather helpless. Since handling his 
gun means kneeling up on his seat, 
such stunting must have put him in 
some danger of falling out, yet he 
actually managed to change an empty 
drum of ammunition for a new one. 

However, we were up against a real 
expert this time, and dodge him again 
and again as we did, there was no 
shaking him off. After every dive, and 
its accompanying burst of fire, he 
would make use of his wonderful speed 
and climbing powers to once more get 
up above us and repeat the perform- 
ance. 

Meanwhile we got lower and lower, 
and drifted more and more over Hun- 
land. I well remember thinking that 
this could not go on much longer, and 
expecting each of his dives and bursts 
of fire to be the last. The machine 
was hit all over, and it was an extra- 
ordinary piece of luck that neither my 
observer nor I nor any vital part were 
touched. At last we saw him suddenly 
turn off instead of doing another dive, 
and the next moment a couple of de 
Havilands flashed by. I looked at 
the altmeter and saw we had dropped 
some 4,000 feet during the scrap. The 
engine was opened out full and we 
gradually got back towards the line, 
while we looked back over our tail and 
saw the whole flight of de Havilands 
in full cry after our enemy; he looked 
to be in the middle of them and we 
saw them go all together over 
Bapaume. But he was too fast for 
them and, as we afterwards learnt, 
got clear away. 

Such is aerial fighting in an artillery 
machine of the B.E. type. Not the 
most glorious kind of aerial warfare 
it is true, but incidental to work of 
vital importance; the co-operation be- 
tween airman and gunner, on which 
the success of the infantry so largely 
depends. 


AMATEUR BILLIARDS 


BY 


S.C. L. HATCH. 


11.—SomeE NOTES ON LosiInG HAzarps 
(Continued). 


HERE are two kinds of losing 

hazards which were not referred to 
in the last article: the  run- 
through and the screw. No strokes on 
the table have to be more carefully 
played, and in both, and more par- 
ticularly in the screw, cue-action, and 
the balance and weight of the cue it- 
self, exercise a very great influence. 


Though good cues vary considerably 
in these two respects, it may be said 
generally, I think, that no cue should 
be very light towards the tip end, as 


ce 


there is ‘‘no getting hold of”’ a ball 
with a cue of this kind, and it is there- 
fore unfortunate that many hotel 
and public billiard-rooms to 
specialise in just this particular brand. 
It is quite impossible to play screws 
or run-through losing hazards proper- 
ly unless the cue is well-built and has 
that weight and balance which makes 
cueing an even sliding motion in the 
bridge rather than an aim merely to 
hit the ball in the right place. 

It is, I believe, in this matter that 
lies one of the secrets of ‘‘ touch.’’ As 
the cue glides forwards and backwards 
the weight of it is felt in the bridge of 
the left hand as well as in the loose 
grasp of the right, and at the moment 
of contact the cue is well balanced be- 
tween the two. The cue is swung 
through each time (except in some 


delicate screws) and at the risk of 
preaching heresy I must say that 
I believe it to be essential that when 
the ball is struck there would be 
more than simply a swing of the cue; 
in addition to this swing there must 
at the moment of impact be a sharp 
incisive touch, in a greater or less de- 
gree, amounting in some strokes al- 
most to a punch, as in “‘ drag ”’ shots, 
while in ordinary half-ball strokes it 
may be merely an emphasis, to con- 
solidate, as it were, the correctness of 
the aim. More especially is this em- 
phasis necessary in putting on side, 
and never is it more so than when 
side is used in run-through strokes. 

I remember I was puzzled for a long 
time, in trying to imitate the profes- 
sionals, by not being able to make my 
ball carry side without a slight swerve 
when it had to travel slowly for any 
distance. I was told that it was a mat- 
ter of “‘touch,’’ but this did not help 
very much, and now I can do it better 
I believe the reason is this same sharp 
contact of which I speak. It must 
not at all interfere with the smooth 
swing of the cue, and it is in fact the 
climax of that swing, the real “‘ get- 
ting hald of ”’ the ball. Perhaps there 
is a slight tightening of the loose grip 
on the butt of the cue, which, be it re- 
membered, although loose, must not 
be slack, nor must the cue be able to 
slide between the fingers. One sees 
good examples of this fine touch in 
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Falkiner and Stevenson. Reece I 
leave out because he has cultivated to 
perfection a touch of his own, which 
is only possible with that supreme 
confidence in the run of the ball, 
which may well prove the undoing of 
his imitators. 


RUN-THROUGH LOSING HAZARDS. 


Run-through losing hazards are 
- never easy, but there is a knack in 
knowing where to aim which can be 
mastered by a little practice. A very 
important point, especially in close 
run-throughs, is to make sure that at 
the moment of the contact of the balls 
the cue-ball has recovered from that 
slipping and ‘sliding motion which 
momentarily results from the cue’s 
sharp contact. It is therefore neces- 
sary to hit one’s ball above the centre 
when the balls are close together, but, 
in cases where side is necessary, as 
little above the centre as is compatible 
with this timely recovery, as the nearer 
the midway between the top and the 
bottom the ball is hit the broader 
surface there is for the purpose of 
side, and consequently the more side 
can there be put on. 

In this connection it may be pointed 
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out that the best place to hit one’s ball 
as a general rule is in the middle, and 
hitting a little below the middle is 
rather advisable than otherwise as 
long as the motion of the cue is a slide 
and not a stab. There are two reasons 
for this: firstly one avoids hitting 
high for the sake of accuracy in the 
run of the ball, for not only will the 


slip-along-the-cloth movement be pro- 


longed when it is hit below the 
middle, involving the dead straight 
direction as long as-it lasts, but it is 
always easier to hit accurately when 
one hits fairly hard, as the snooker 
player knows well, and the lower the 
ball is hit the more force is necessary 
to make it travel the same distance. 
The second reason is that the lower it 
is hit the easier is it to avoid putting 
on side, as the place where the ball 
touches the cloth is a certain indica- 
tion of the centre of the ball, and is 
thus the best guide. 

These reasons may seem trivial, but 
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they often mean just the difference be- 
tween accuracy and inaccuracy to the 
amateur. John Roberts was empha- 
tic on the subject of this necessity of 
hitting one’s ball not higher than the 
middle, particularly when using the 
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rest, when, said he, in order to ensure 
the cue being as level as possible, the 
lower side of the rest is the best to 
use. 

In run-through shots then one must 
hit a little above the middle, and if 


side will be useful one must put on as 
much as possible. It is sometimes 
necessary in a run-through at close 
range to hit rather sharply, so as to 
force the other ball out of the way, 
and then a mere fraction above the 
middle will do, so that its course may 
be checked, and in order to get the 
necessary run on the ball after this 
momentary check a very little upward 
flick may be given to the cue by lower- 
ing the butt at the moment the ball is 
hit. A case in point is illustrated in 
Diagram 1, where the object-ball 
bounces off the angle of the pocket 
and crosses the line of the cue-ball, 
and to avoid a kiss the shot is made 
a semi-stab, the aim being even more 
full than it would be for an ordinary 
run-through. 

Diagram 2 illustrates a similar shot, 
where there is no danger of a kiss, but 
which is played as a hard flowing 
stroke to avoid leaving the object ball 
in baulk; and an impossible-looking 
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stroke in a corner pocket—also hit 
very full, almost as a stab to avoid the 
kiss—is shewn in Diagram 38. It isa 
difficult stroke, but well worth know- 
ing, and is invaluable in break-mak- 
ing. The ball must be hit really hard, 
and it must recover from the stab 
sufficiently to get to the pocket. The 
fact that it is a stab shot allows of its 
being hit very full indeed on the object 
ball, thus avoiding a kiss by giving 
it a direction more straight than an 
ordinary run-through would have 
done. 


THE CUSHION RUN-THROUGHS. 


Two ordinary run-through losing 
hazards of a very common type are 
illustrated in Diagrams 4 and 5, and 
in the first it is better to hit one’s ball 
rather high—but putting on a good 
deal of side—in order that the “‘ top”’ 
may help to keep it in to the cushion 
and that there may be sufficient run 
on the ball to reach the pocket, while 
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little enough to allow the side to keep 
it in, as well as “‘ top.’’ The main point 
in this and the next stroke is to get a 
very firm and flowing swing of the 
cue, which does not necessarily mean 
hitting hard, but which needs a fairly 
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good touch if the stroke is to be played 
well, that is to say, just hard enough 
to reach the pocket, or rather harder 
of course if good after-position com- 
pels it. 

The second 
is perhaps 
because of 
be accurate 


stroke (Diagram 4) 
rather more difficult 
the aim having to 
with no ‘“‘top’”’ to 
help as it did other 
stroke. The cue is kept absolutely 
level to avoid any suspicion of a 
swerve before reaching the object-ball, 
and runs right through the ball 
sharply, to accentuate the side and to 
give pace. One might think this pace 
could more easily be obtained by hit- 
ting high, but there is again the 
danger of the fatal swerve where 
so much side is used, and to avoid 
it the ball should be. hit lower, the 
consequent loss in pace being com- 
pensated by the cue going right 


through the ball, that essential which 


is so often disregarded to his cost by 


the amateur. In run-through strokes 
good cueing is more than half the 
battle. 

Diagram 6 shows a similar loser 
played in two different ways at dif- 
ferent sides of the table. It is an ob- 
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ject lesson in careful positional play 
and the sort of stroke that an amateur 
would rarely think of. I learnt it my- 
self through noticing the way a pro- 
fessional played it. A run-through off 
the white is on, which has to leave 


another loser from baulk, and it seems 
simple to do it softly with no side at 
all. This, however, will only leave 
the white close to the top-cushion and 
quite safe, (“‘ A,’’) which would also be 
the result if the usual running side 
were used and the ball consequently 
hit more fully. Of course the strength 
could be so regulated that a losing 
hazard would be left, but this would 
be very difficult. How much more 
simple is it to put on the other side, 
hitting very gently. In this case (“B’’) 
the right-hand (check) side, by nar- 
rowing the throw-off of the cue-ball 
after the impact, enables the aim to be 
much less full, so that not only is the 
object-ball brought further down the 
table but it is not sent so far 
and stops in the proper position. 


A ForcinGc RUN-THROUGH. 


The stroke illustrated in Diagram 7 
looks more difficult than it really is. 
The charm of it, as with all so-called 
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“Gallery Shots,’’ is that you secretly 
gloat over the terror they inspire in 
your less knowing opponent. You 
say nothing at the time, and when the 
game is over, and you pretend to have 
forgotten all about your good strokes, 


“7 
he says to you quietly (after paying 
for the table,): ‘‘ That was a fine 
stroke of yours; I don’t quite know 


how you did it. 
complete ! 

The shot is always playable where 
the object-ball is anything up to three 
or four feet from the pocket and close 
to the cushion. The cue-ball must be 
a certain distance away and the angle 
too wide for the ordinary run-through 
but not so wide as to cause-a kiss if 
the ball is hit dead in the middle. This 
is in effect what is done, and the ball 
hit hard and as high as possible, giv- 
ing plenty of ‘“‘top’’ to make it cling 
to the cushion, or return to it if it 
leaves it. One must hit with a clean 
swing and high, or the “‘top’’ will 
not act. 


The triumph is 


Screw Losinc HAZzaArDs. 


I must finish up the losing hazards 
with a few notes on screws, though it 
is very difficult to describe them on 
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paper with any success. I think they 
must be divided into those where the 
balls are close together, and those 
where they are not, and it is in the 
former class that the amateur is most 
often at fault, especially when the 
stroke has to be played slowly. 

The difficulty in close screws is to 
put on the exact amount of screw neces- 
sary, but this should be solved by 
putting on always the maximum of 
screw, and varying the aim, which is 
largely a matter of calculation. It must 
be remembered in playing with ivory 
balls that if one aims at the outside 
edge of the other ball, that is for a 
pure half-ball contract with screw, the 
cue-ball will come off at a right angle. 
If this surprises those who do not 
know it already, it can easily be proved 
by an experiment, and it is the 
standard by which the aim in close 
screws is to be judged. If the required 
angle is wider, as one says, than a 
right angle the aim must be finer than 
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a half-ball, which means that one must 
aim actually outside the edge of the 
other ball, and if one has to screw-back 
a little the aim must be correspond- 
ingly fuller than half-ball. 

An example of a fine screw is given 
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in Diagram 8, and these shots are most 
useful in view of their constant occur- 
rence at the top of the table and the 
fact that they can always be made to 
leave well. They are played by hit- 
ting very low and quite softly, and 
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the cue must go right through the 
ball, with the added emphasis to en- 
sure the maximum of screw, and per- 
haps with a little running side, in this 
case left-hand side. The shot itself 
is easy compared with a fine screw 
along the cushion with strong side as 
well as screw. 

The other essential for all these 
strokes is confidence. In aiming at a 
fine screw one is tempted to hit more 
fully than necessary in order to make 
the stroke easiér, that is, so that it 
may be done with less than the maxi- 
mum screw, but this introduces an- 
other element into the calculations, 
namely, the amount of screw, and a 
player who is sure of his touch should 
never give way once he has decided 
the angle and _ the appropriate 
contact. 

Quite another matter is the screw 
when the balls are apart, and here 
everything is learnt by practice and 
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cannot really be explained, as so much 
depends on the weight and power of 
the cue, and the touch of the man be- 
hind it. The force must increase in 
proportion to the distance between the 
balls and the amount of screw needed, 
and as a general rule the ball should 
not be hit quite so low as for a close 
screw, so that more force can be put 
into it to make it carry the screw better. 
More side too can be put on as there 
is a broader surface to hit. 

There is a useful “‘tip’’ in doing fore- 
ing screws along the cushion, such as 
the one illustrated in Diagram 9. It is 
to run the cue right through the ball 
and to aim rather full. The ball seems 
as if it were kept up against the 
cushion by the force of the propulsion, 
and the full contact, by taking the 
place off the cue-ball, leaves on it all 
its side, which is therefore doubly ef- 
fective. So much is this so that one 
sees professionals, Inman for example, 


ball 
cushion still 
away, and spin into the pocket. I 
cannot pretend to explain how they 
do it, but there is no doubt that run- 
ning the cue right through without 


make their actually hit the 


avoid bouncing 
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the usual sudden grip does help in a 
screw along the cushion to a pocket. 


SIDE IN SCREW LOSERS. 


Concerning side in screw losing 
hazards, one can only lay down a 
general rule that where the pocket 
mouth is reasonably open, that is 
where the ball would go straight down 
without touching a cushion, running- 
side should be used, which enlarges 
the throw-off angle and so makes the 
shot easier and needing less force. 
‘‘Running side’’ I take to mean the 
same side, right or left, on which one’s 
ball strikes the other. On the other hand 
where the screw is along a cushion, 
where there is no chance of going 
straight in, check side is almost essen- 
tial. Often though, where the object- 
ball is near the pocket, a little sharp 
running side will momentarily enlarge 
the angle, keeping the ball a little 
away from the cushion, and then as 
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soon as the momentary check from the 
contact disappears, the ball swerves 
forward slightly into the pocket. One 
of these shots is illustrated in Dia- 
gram 10, where one uses left-hand 
(running) side. 
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These questions of what side to put 
on and whether to hit a screw shot 
full or fine, or hard or softly, depends 
very largely on the positional purpose 
to be served, and | am assuming in 
these diagrams that it is necessary for 
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the break that the one object-ball must 
be left for a losing hazard from baulk 
next time. One may say that this is 
often the soundest way to play them, 
wherever the third ball is, as judicious 
fosing hazards from baulk can then 
steer the object-ball into almost any 
position on the table. : 

Diagrams 11 and 12 show two 
middle-pocket screw shots which are 
often played by the professionals, and 
from which it is not difficult to leave 
good position. Inman, who used to 
specialise in losing hazards off the 
red before he became champion and 
took to the top-of-the-table game, is 
particularly fond of the one in Dia- 
gram 11, and played it in preference 
to the long loser. It is certainly a 
very paying stroke, though I am not 
sure that a professor of the theory of 
the game would approve of it. It needs 
very careful strength to make it worth 
doing. 
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HEN a man starts from a posi- 

tion of rest to run at full speed, 
the rate-of his heart beat and of his 
respirations is rapidly accelerated in 
order that the muscles may receive 
as full a supply of oxygen as possible. 
It is to some extent the demand for 
oxygen and the means adopted for 
extreme inspiration which cause the 
features to assume the expression of 
a man engaged in severe physical 
exertion. There is however another 
factor which is of even greater influ- 
ence. The stimulus for complete mus- 
cular exertion is not confined to the 
muscles of movement, but spreads or 
overflows, so to speak, into the facial 
muscles which, although they can 
play no part whatsoever in the pro- 
duction of movement, are nevertheless 
set involuntarily into contraction dur- 
ing an intense effort. The characteris- 
tic expression of effort will be seen at 
its best in a runner at full speed and 
as an exponent of the exertion in- 
volved in putting the weight and 
throwing the hammer. This expres- 
sion bears a very close resemblance 
to that described by Darwin as the 
face of rage, for the exposure of the 
clenched teeth (presenting the appear- 
ance of one prepared to attack and 
tear an enemy), is strongly repre- 
sented in both, only that the ex- 
pression is rather more venomous in 
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Illustrations from photographs by the Author. 


the face of effort than in the emotional 
state. The eyebrows are drawn tight- 
ly down to present a strongly frown- 
ing expression, the eyes are reduced 
to mere slits or may even be com- 
pletely closed, a precaution to protect 
the delicate blood vessels in this situa- 
tion from injury due to over-disten- 
sion. A very conspicuous feature is 
the appearance of cord-like ridges in 
the neck due to the contraction of a 
muscle called the platysma, which is 
a relic of a well-developed represen- 
tative in a lowly ancestor, and con- 
tracts during any movement of em- 
phasis. 

It is interesting to observe that this 
picture of expression is not on the 
whole very frequently evident in one’s 
photographs of the finish of a sprint, 
the opportunity par excellence one 
would have thought for the demon- 
stration of this condition. The faces 
(as shown by the camera) often ex- 
hibit a placidity which is not alto- 
gether easy to explain. It can hardly 
be due to the sudden subsidence of 
effort with an instantaneous recogni- 
tion of release from suffering. One 
conclusion is tempting, namely, 
that the majority of athletes do 
not possess the will power to 
finish absolutely ‘‘all out.’’ Most 
probable of all is the explana- 


tion that even in so comparatively 
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short a distance as a hundred yards 
breathlessness begins to assert. itself 
and the concomitant physiognomy 
(which is referred to later) becomes 
superimposed upon the expression of 
exertion so as to lead to a sort of 
composite, the features of which are 
evident in the faces of the four 
sprinters appended, the similarity in 
all of which is very striking. 

It is not without interest to form 
some idea of what can be defined as 
the limit of duration of extreme exer- 
tion. This depends, of course, on the 
determination of the man concerned 
to force himself absolutely to the last 
gasp, and as this naturally differs in 
different people, it is inevitable that 
widely divergent opinions are authori- 
tatively expressed. Mr. Guy Nickalls, 
writing, I believe, in the BADMINTON 
Volume on Rowing, describes how 
the worst distress he ever experienced 
was in sculling for two minutes at 
forty, but one would like to know if 
he could not have become equally dis- 
tressed in one minute at a faster rate 
of striking. 

The late Dr. Etherington Smith 
expressed to me his opinion that it 
would be possible to row oneself to a 
standstill in half a minute, and I re- 
member his suggesting that this cor- 
responded to a similar limit of endur- 
ance in running at top speed, Harry 
Hutchings having run 300 yards in 
30 seconds. 

In questioning runners themselves 
upon this head I have again received 
very different opinions. On the one 
hand, R. E. Walker selected 160 yards 
as the limit and this is to some extent 
supported by his own achievements : 
100 yards in 9 3-5ths secs., 120 yards 
in 11 3-5ths secs., 130 in 12 3-5ths 
secs., 150 in 14 3-5ths secs., that is, a 
remarkable regularity of 10 yards per 
second between 100 and 150 yards. 

On the other hand, many experi- 
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enced sprinters are of the opinion that 
not even 100 yards can be run at full 
speed; they point out that Walker 
must have been - travelling more 
rapidly than ten yards per second be- 
tween fifty and a hundred yards as 
evidenced by the records for these 
distances of 5 2-5ths and 9 3-5ths. 
respectively. 

It would be possible, by a suitable 
electrical apparatus, to clock a man at 
every ten yards of a hundred, or even 
at shorter intervals, and the resulting 
speed curve would be very interesting. 
I should expect to find in the case of 
Walker that his absolutely best speed 
of perhaps thirteen yards per second, 
was exerted over a comparatively short 
part of the race, perhaps between forty 
and seventy yards, and that it de- 
creased gradually until it reached ten 
yards a second, a velocity which in 
his case we know to be possible for 
at least another five seconds. 

On the other hand, W. R. Apple- 
garth’s performances suggest that 
there is a probability amounting al- 
most to a certainty of his velocity 
being faster after a hundred yards. 
He has run 220 yards in 21 1-5thsecs., 
that is, an average speed throughout of 
10 2-5ths yards per second. It is cer- 
tain that he does not reach the hundred 
yards mark much, if at all, inside ten 
seconds, so that he must run the last 
120 yards in 11 1-5th seconds, that is 
at an average rate of nearly 103? yards 
per second. Since he has not beaten 
Walker’s records up to 150 yards, the 
only possible inference appears to be 
that he gets faster and faster from the 
start up to and past at least 150 yards. 
These bewildering and contradictory 
figures can, it seems to me, imply 
only one conclusion: that it is quite 
futile to make any general statements 
or even speculations about the limits 
of extreme effort or endurance, and 
we should probably find that even over 
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EFFORT WITH ANXIETY. 
; Mr. H. H. Baker clearing 6 ft. 1} ins. 
The contraction of the platysina—the muscle of emphasis—is evident. 


EXTREME EFFORT. EFFORT. 
R. C. Craig winning the 100 metres at the R. W. Applegarth at full speed and equalling 
Olympic Games, Stockholm, 1912. a world’s record. 
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a hundred yards the duration and exact 
period of application of extreme exer- 
tion (as measured by maximum veloc- 
ity), varied considerably among sprin- 
ters of various types. 

At any rate we must leave this 
topic to continue the consideration of 
expressions other than that of extreme 
exertion which has cajoled me _ into 
a side issue. 

If a man starts to run a longer 
distance—and, of course, we must, in 
this connection, premise that he starts 
with the intention of completing the 
distance and that he is in training-— 
he will pass through a number of 
phases, all of which may be appro- 
priately represented in the expression 
of his face and figure. The expres- 
sion of effort may be present in the 
first stage of the race as it is not un- 
usual for the athlete to go “‘all out ’”’ 
for a short distance whatever the 


length of the race. The next charac- 


teristic expression to appear will be 
that of breathlessness. This, as I 
have already mentioned, will often be 
present in an acute form in the final 
stages of a sprint, and it will always 
be present*to a greater or less extent 
after perhaps fifty vards of hard run- 
ning, because it is the result of the 
system to feel that the need for the 
greatly increased amount of air is be- 
yond the power of supply; and since 
in sprinting, such a need has been 
imposed suddenly, and in an extreme 
degree, the condition is more acute 
than if, as in a longer distance race, 
this strain is applied more gradually. 
The essential features therefore are 
wide dilatation of the nostrils, a gap- 
ing mouth and a raised upper lip, 
the head is drawn backwards and the 
chin forwards; in other words, all 
means are adopted to enable a maxi- 
mum amount of air to be inspired. 
The appearance on the whole is one 
of suffering, the chief contribution to 
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which is the drawing upwards of the 
eyebrows by the muscle which the 
French term the ‘‘ muscle of distress,’’ 
a muscular action which imparts to 
the face an expression of grief, dis- 
tress, or actual pain. 

The subacute breathlessness of the 
well trained man subsides as the body 
settles down to the new condition of 
affairs. This discomfort is replaced 
by a feeling of comfort or at least 
comparative comfort corresponding to 
the establishment of a compensation 
and a harmonious co-operation of 
heart and lungs, what is popularly 
termed ‘‘ second wind.’’ This remark- 
able phenomenon has never been ex- 
actly explained. It does not mean 
merely that breathlessness disappears 
but it seems as if a big new supply of 
energy had been tapped. Its appear- 
ance is indicated by a change in the 
ruriner’s expression which may now 
be maintained as one of comparative 
placidity, again for a variable length 
of time, sometimes to the end of the 
race, sometimes only until fatigue sets 
in. 

Fatigue implies the accumulation of 
poisons generated by the working 
muscles and their partial or complete 
intoxication of the system. The ex- 
pression is now one of vacancy, the 
eyelids become heavy with sleep, the 
upper lip is still retracted but the 
face muscles all tend to relax, 
the jaw drops and_ the lower lip 
hangs loosely. All these features 
are accentuated if fatigue becomes 
more profound as_ the poisons 
generated gradually paralyse the mus- 
cles. In the final stage of fatigue the 
expression tends to become one of sur- 
prise owing to the contraction of the 
muscle of the forehead, which en- 
deavours to. raise the drooping eye- 
lids. Of course the similarity to the 
expression of surprise has not the 
same emotional significance, it only 
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CHANGE IN EXPRESSION DURING A RACE, 
of the same runner taken at the half-distance and finish of a quarter-mile race 
which he won with ease. , 
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means that the forehead is wrinkled 
in the same way in both cases. The 
muscular fatigue is also evidenced by 
the falling backward of the head in an 
endeavour to balance it without effort. 

The future course depends entirely 
upon the will power of the athlete. 
Exhausted as he is, a man can often 


whip himself up to a last supreme 


effort and the expression of his face 
at the finish may again include some 
of the features that are characteristic- 
ally present in effort, only on this 
occasion the added details of exhaus- 
tion are also evident. In other cases 
the poisons of fatigue intoxicate the 
subject too extensively for any effort 
of the will to overcome them and col- 
lapse supervenes with failing circula- 
tion, lividity, and paleness, and com- 
plete paralysis of the muscles of ex- 
pression. 

The expression on the face of the 
rowing man is entirely different from 
that of other feats of effort. The dif- 
ference arises from the special pecu- 
liarities of the work demanding that 
the muscles shall have unyielding 
points of attachment during their con- 
traction, the chest, therefore, is kept 
fixed and expanded whilst the breath 
is held. In other words, there is not 
as during running the opportunity 
for an uninterrupted succession of re- 
spiratory acts, but the breathing of 
the oarsman is effected in the form of 
rapid explosions at the end of the 
stroke and when the body is coming 
forward. Quite apart, therefore, from 
the superadded effects of congestion, 
fatigue, and exhaustion, the face is 
relatively expressionless because of 
the general immobility of the whole 
of the trunk. 

The face of the hurdler when at the 
critical part of his flight is strikingly 
characteristic. He has a placid set 
expression suggestive of eagerness, 
though not excessively so, and with a 
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tinge of anxiety, just the expression 
you would expect of a man who is 
grudging the moment he is spending 
in the air, eager to be down and on to 
the next flight, yet mindful of the 
importance of clearing the obstacle. 

The feat of clearing ten hurdles three 
and a half feet high, and running 120 
yards, all under 16 seconds, is a re- 
markable one, involving extreme co- 
ordination, and it is no wonder that 
the crack performer wastes no effort 
in purposeless grimaces, but demon- 
strates in his expression the perfect 
control of his balance and locomo- 
tion. In the case of a less skilful per- 
former, or perhaps of an expert who is 
tiring towards the finish, the expres- 
sion may change and effort or breath- 
lessness become evident in his fea- 
tures. 

The high-jumper’s physiognomy 
must necessarily vary according to 
the type of jump which he affects. If 
he is of the American type, with a ten- 
dency towards a clever wriggle, his 
face will bear an expression of anxiety 
which may persist even until he is 
falling quite clear of the bar. In other 
jumpers their critical moment de- 
mands a considerable jerk of the body, 
that is to say a production of energy 
of an explosive nature; the face will 
then present the appearance of effort 
with which we are familiar. The eye- 
lids are often closed and they remain 
closed, so that photographs are fre- 
quently secured of a jumper who has 
cleared the bar by a considerable 
margin, but whose eyes are still tight- 
ly shut, whilst the distortion of the 
face has died away. 

The long-jumper, on the other 
hand, is obsessed by no such anxie- 
ties. His face for the major portion 
of his flight, has the expression of 
sustained effort—he is continuing his 
sprint—provided that he has had 
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no particular anxieties regarding his 
take-off. 

There is, of course, another factor 
in the consideration of the athletic 
face, psychological, not physiological, 
the study of the emotions. It is inter- 
esting to reflect that the athlete often 
appears to have as little control over 
his emotions as over the contortions 
of his face, which are the accompany- 
ins; expressions of urgent physical 
needs. In an article in the BADMINTON 
magazine a few years ago I gave 
an illustration of a shrewd observer 
diagnosing a dead heat from a photo- 
graph by the expressions of satisfac- 
tion on the faces of two men; “‘ each 
man obviously thinks he’s won,”’ said 
my informant, ‘‘so the odds are that 
each has won, that is to say, it was 
a dead heat.’’ 

Other emotions, such as confidence, 
anxiety, disappointment will also be 
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reflected. The start of the Inter-’ Var- 
sity mile race in 1905 is a rather good 
case in point. The expression of Mr. 
C. C. Henderson-Hamilton, who won 
in record time (4.17 4-5ths) is one of 
supreme confidence; his perfection of 
physical fitness, his sense of power, 
the impossibility, as it were, of being 
beaten, brimming over into his fea- 
tures Contrast with this the expres- 
sion of his opponent, Mr. A. R. 
Welsh, equally fit to run for his life 
(for he got within eight yards of that 
record time), yet displaying by the 
anxiety in his face a sense of the 
shadow cast by coming events. 

I have said these expressions are 
involuntary, and I append in cor- 
roboration an amusing example of the 
hybrid expression of ‘“‘ pleasure”’ 
which was not involuntary but pre- 
determined and assumed at the end 
of a race in my own case. 


FOUR CRACK ENGLISH SPRINTERS FINISHING. 


The expression is similar in all four and hardly any of the features of extreme effort are present. 
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The Reveries of a 
Yiaturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


Wild Birds and the usefulness of their Eggs. 


HERE is probably no more use- 

ful aid to observations of wild 
life than the bicycle. I speak from a 
long and varied experience. As a 
pedestrian one is unable to approach 
the wild creatures that frequent lonely 
roads with the silent swiftness that is 
necessary—as a motorist one is noisy, 
and huge and terrifying. A good bi- 
cycle is absolutely silent, and the 
naturalist will see to it that his 
machine is always in such order that 
he may approach the shyest creatures 
without alarming them. After many 
years hard use my Sunbeam fulfilled 
all requirements, and the joy of riding 
through country where birds and 
beasts are plentiful is one that I re- 
member with keen pleasure. For some 
years now it has been necessary for me 
to replace my much loved bicycle with 
a motor car, and though I find it less 
satisfactory from this point of view, 
it opens up an entirely new set of ob- 
servations. On the whole, one is as- 
tonished that the wild creatures are 
not more frightened of this mechanical 
monster, but this is probably due to the 
fact that it cannot take them by sur- 
prise, and they have learned its limi- 
tations. I think it is true that they 
behave more intelligently, even when 
hard pressed, than the wholly or partly 
domesticated animals the motorist 
meets with, that are not under the 
direct control of man. Of these, the 
cat is probably the cleverest at avoid- 
ing injury, and the cow or bullock the 


most stupid. Dogs are very far from 
being wise, while hens achieve a cer- 
tain amount of safety from the clumsi- 
ness of their attempts to commit sui- 
cide. The astonishment of a hen after 
it has safely passed under a car is very 
comical. It seems to express convic- 
tion that it ought to be dead. 

In my part of the world, both rab- 
bits and hares have learned that it is 
quite possible to bolt under a car with 
safety. They will run along in front, 
but if another car or a horse and cart 
blocks their way, they turn without 
hesitation and escape underneath. 
This requires nerve and skill, but it 
is a fact that only a fractional percent- 
age of these creatures run over in a 
year are killed or injured. At night 
the difficulty is greater, for the lights 
prevent a clear vision of the road to 
safety under a car, but the fact remains 
that one does not kill nearly so many 
rabbits as some years ago and this is 
almost certainly due to greater skill on 
their part. There is the matter of 
clearance under the car to be taken 
into account, and I think it is a great 
pity that the tendency, especially with 
the modern light car, is to reduce this. 
In some cases it is apparently only. 
about four inches, and I hardly think 
a rabbit could pass this, running at 
full speed, without injury. A hare 
can pass under my car, and often has 
done. 

The astonishing way in which a 
cow or bullock may charge a car stern 
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first and without the slightest warning 
is common knowledge to all motorists. 
So far as I know this is the only crea- 
ture that is dangerous from either end, 
and for sheer absence of sense there 
is surely nothing on four legs to equal 
it. 
With a very full knowledge of this I 
was rather startled the other afternoon 
to come across fifteen or twenty High- 
land cattle blocking a narrow road, 
which seemed to be spanned by the 
wide upturned horns. They were un- 
attended, and they turned to. look at 
me in the familiar sleepy way of their 
southern kindred. I stopped the car 
and sounded the horn. To my as- 
tonishment they turned through a gap 
in the hedge at once—with the excep- 
tion of a magnificent bullock and a 
well-grown calf. These happened to 
be beyond the gap, and in order to 
pass through they would have to ap- 
proach the car. I waited, and they 
waited, and we looked at each other. 
There was snow on the ground, and 
a larch wood sloped upward from the 
road, while all around lay mighty 
mountains clothed in their winter 
glory. The two handsome creatures 
ahead fitted the picture exactly, and I 
waited without impatience to see 
what would happen. They were un- 
comfortably conscious of the engine 
burning quietly under its bonnet, and 
they obviously did not care for the 
idea of near approach. Yet safety lay 
only a few yards away through the 
gap. A little courage and they would 
be through. I became interested and 
decided to give them a chance. There 
was no doubt they were thinking the 
matter over. Their southern kindred 
never think. Some people say no ani- 
mals do, but that is nonsense. After 
due consideration, the old bullock 
gently applied its horns to the but- 
tocks of the well-grown calf, and the 
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two advanced towards the car till they 
were opposite the gap. Then without 
hurry, and with stately dignity, they 
walked through, turned round, and 
watched me pass. 

It wasa trifling incident perhaps, and 
its interest may have been enhanced 
by the wild loneliness of my environ- 
ment, but I found it a pleasing illus- 
tration of the superior intelligence of 
Highland cattle. 


No doubt there are figures concern- 
ing the speed which hares and rab- 
bits can attain, but I do not happen to 
have seen them, and the following 
notes are the result of my own obser- 
vations only, and while they are ac- 
curate they may not apply to all dis- 
tricts or all occasions. I find that 
when a rabbit is apparently ‘‘all out ”’ 
it is doing twenty-seven miles an hour. 
This seems to me surprising, and I 
should have thought them capable of 
very much greater speed. Yet, with 
my speedometer registering 28 miles 
I can always overhaul them. If I were 
not sure of this I should be reluctant 
to mention it, because I seem to have 
heard much greater speeds mentioned 
though I cannot remember what they 
were. A hare does about thirty-four 
miles an hour—I can just manage to 
overhaul one—and thirty-five to thirty- 
six miles is about my limit of safety. 

Very frequently partridges are flushed 
just in front of the car, and though it 
would not be possible to overhaul 
them when flying as fast as they can, 
it is certainly the case that a car travel- 
ling at thirty miles an hour is going 
faster than they usually fly, for on 
several occasions they have almost 
been caught by the wind screen before 
they realised the necessity for swifter 
flight. 

One one occasion, a_ pheasant 
flushed at the roadside was killed by 
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a blow from the front of the radiator, 
but clearly in this case the bird must 
have been trying to make off diagon- 
ally. 

Grouse fly at much greater speeds 
than thirty-five miles an hour, even 
when not driven, and though I have 
no accurate means of gauging their 
speed, I firmly believe that their or- 
dinary flight is in the neighbourhood 
of fifty miles. What their speed may 
be when driven, I cannot even guess. 

More than once, when crossing 
moorland country, grouse have given 
me a nasty scare. They have a trick 
of flying at terrific speed right at the 
car. I can only suppose they do not 
see it till quite close, so close, that a 
collision seems highly probable. To 
have a grouse crash through one’s 
wind screen at fifty miles an hour, 
while the car is doing thirty, would be 
a very nasty experience. It is not at 
all likely to happen I think, but it has 
so nearly happened to me on at least 
two occasions, that I can’t help won- 


dering whether if ever has? Has a 
grouse difficulty in seeing right 
ahead ? 


In this connection it may be pointed 
out that a very different bird behaves 
in much the same way. Near my home 
are cliffs on which thousands of guil- 
lemots nest. All day long during the 
nesting season, birds are flying sea- 
ward or returning to the cliffs, and 
when sailing past, they will come full 
speed to within eight, or ten yards of 
the yacht’s sails before they see it. 

The grouse, avoiding a collision at 
the last moment, throws himself partly 
on his side and gracefully sheers off, 
no doubt using his tail as a rudder, 
only he is travelling so fast one cannot 
see this. The guillemot has practic- 
ally no tail, and a very small wing 
surface, so that if he had not some 
other means of turning he would hit 
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the sail before he could alter his course 
for he comes at great speed. So he 
shoves out a wide webbed foot to one 
side or the other, and this, dragging 
through the air, turns him off almost 
at right angles. I like to sail back- 
wards and forwards amongst these 
birds in order to watch their manceu- 
vres; they are neat, efficient, clever, 
and, so far as our British birds are 
concerned, I believe, unique; though 
I cannot be sure about this. That 
other birds use their feet to some ex- 
tent as an aid to direction is no doubt 
true; but none of them I think use the 
feet as emergency steering gear. 

There is a good deal of talk at 
present about the advisability of using 
wild bird eggs this year as an addition 
to the food supply ; and as usual when 
questions of this kind crop up, some 
very reckless statements are being 
made. I see that some people say gulls 
eggs are good, others that they are un- 
eatable. ‘The facts cannot be stated in 
such a general way. As often happens 
both sides are as much right as they 
are wrong. Gulls eggs may be, and 
often are, quite good. On the other 
hand they are very frequently abomin- 
able. Three things must be con- 
sidered. (1) The kind of gull. (2) The 
food it. finds most readily available in 
the neighbourhood of its nesting 
ground. (3) The kind of place it has 
chosen for its nest. 

With regard to No. 1, it may be 
said that the eggs of the larger gulls 
are always strong in flavour, and quite 
frequently so strong that most people 
would find it impossible to eat them. 
(2) Gulls feeding on oily fish (young 
herrings and mackerel) or fish offal, 
will not lay eggs that are pleasant on 
the table, but gulls that are feeding 
on the land, particularly the black- 
headed species, will have eggs as 
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sweet as those of a barnyard fowl. 
(3) As eggs absorb the flavour of any- 
thing they touch it is important that 
the nests should be clean and dry. 
It will be seen that these conditions 
considerably limit the probable yield 
of eatable eggs. 

I lived for some years close to an 
island on which some four thousand 
black-headed gulls nested. There 
were several smaller colonies in the 
neighbourhood. During the egg lay- 
ing season, which lasted from April to 
June, we used a large quantity. They 
made first-rate omelettes, and they were 
capital for all cooking purposes. They 
gave cakes and puddings a faint pink 
tinge but there was nothing objection- 
able about this. They were fairly 
good fried or boiled. The eggs of 
larger gulls should, in my opinion, 
be used for cooking purposes only. 

The result of several seasons ex- 
perience was a knowledge of how to 
collect the eggs without getting any 
that were disagreeable, and we quickly 
learned that the quality was not uni- 
form. 

The nests of the main colony were 
very closely packed on level ground. 
They were roughly made of dried 
grasses and reeds. In wet weather 
they became damp and mouldy and 
the excrement lying thickly on all 
sides permeated every thing. Eggs 
from such nests, even if they had only 
been there an hour or two, were mustv 
and very unpleasant to the taste. If 
they had lain in the nest for a couple 
of days they were impossible as 
human food—unless perhaps to a 
starving man. The yield of edible 
eggs from the whole of this colony 
would not have kept a small family 
going. But in the same lake were 
some small rocky islands. Here the 
gulls laid their eggs in natural de- 
pressions, using very little grass or 
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reed lining. These nests were always 
sweet and clean, and the eggs were 
delicious. It is worth noting that in 
this district, out of an enormous an- 
nual production, only a small percent- 
age of the eggs, probably not as much 
as ten per cent., were really edible. 

Much the same set of conditions 
have to be taken into account with re- 
gard to terns’ eggs. These can be 
gathered in enormous numbers in 
some places; and they come on about 
the time the black-headed gulls stop 
laying; but though they are much 
better table eggs, the locality from 
which they come should be known. 

In the north country, terns usually 
choose dry and fairly high places for 
their nests, still I know several large 
colonies on low damp ground. 

All this means, that the eggs of 
these two species may be very useful 
if you know where they come from, 
but to buy them in the open market 
would be extremely risky. 

I saw it suggested the other day 
that curlews’ eggs should be gathered 
and eaten. The man who suggested 
it can hardly have heard the curlews 
calling on the moorland in the spring. 
Who would turn such music into 
mourning for the sake of three eggs ? 
Surely he would have to be very hun- 
ery, or very avaricious, or very deaf 
to the music; indeed I think he would 
have to be all three, before he would 
rob the curlews’ nests. 


There was one very interesting 
point in connection with the eggs of 
the black-headed gulls that is perhaps 


worth recording. They were very 
easily spoiled by spray, and hardly a 
season passed without heavy losses 
from this cause; and more than once I 
have known every egg on a rocky 
island wasted. 

Windy weather during the nesting 
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time inevitably meant a late and poor 
season for the gulls. A strong breeze 
would send showers of spray flying 
over the nests, and the birds did not 
seem to care to protect their eggs at 
such times by sitting on them ; instead 
they would fly round and round over- 
head, screaming with monotonous 
persistence. An examination of the 
shell of a black-headed gull’s egg, 
reveals the fact that it is very porous, 
and this, no doubt, is the reason why 
it is so easily spoiled for eating pur- 
poses, and so frequently wasted from 
other causes. 

On the other hand, the eggs of the 
dabchick and the crested grebe, both 
to be found on the same lake, lie in 
water during the greater part of the 
time of incubation. The eggs of the 
crested grebe were certainly not so 
often wet, but as the lake in question 
often rose several feet in a few days, 
they rarely escaped a wetting, while 
the dabchick’s nest is merely a raft 
laid on the water, and when the old 
bird leaves it she covers the eggs with 
wet reeds which almost submerge the 
whole thing. But an examination of 
the eggs shows that they have a thick 
shell with a surface like ivory, and this 
appears to be waterproof. Frequently 
during heavy spates the nests would 
go adrift and fetch up in the reeds at 
the other side of the lake. No doubt 
many were lost while making the pas- 
sage. 

Coots’ nests used to go adrift some- 
times, but they were usually in dense 
reed beds and so were miore secure. As 
the structure is high and bouyant, the 
eggs were never in the water whatever 
happened. 

There was a dabchick’s nest one 
year close to my boathouse, that was 
made of green pipe reeds so sparsely 
laid that there seemed a danger of the 
eggs falling through, or the disin- 


tegration of the nest; and the old bird 
was so astoundingly quick that I was 
never able to see her sitting on her 
eggs. Many a time I have just seen 
the rings on the water which she made 
as she slipped away, but that was all. 
However suddenly she had been dis- 
turbed, the eggs were always covered 
with a coating of slimy weeds, and by 
the time théy were ready to hatch they 
were stained a muddy green colour— 
very different from their original 
creamy whiteness. 

On many parts of our coast there 
are thousands of oystercatchers, and 
these eggs might perhaps prove a 
useful addition to the food supply. 
They have a peculiar flavour but are 
not objectionable, and they are a good 
size. Unlike the gulls’ eggs, they are 
not easily found. No grasses or dry 
rushes indicate the whereabouts of the 
nests. The eggs are usually laid in 
hollows of the rocks, and where any 
trimming is used, it consists of finely 
broken shells, or shingle, and perhaps 
a piece or two of dried seaweed. 

It takes a fairly good pair of eyes 
and some training to locate an oyster 
catchers’ nest, and the old birds are 
adepts at leading one astray. A good 
plan in this case, as in nearly all 
others, is to lie up where one can see 
without being seen, and half-an-hour’s 
watching will yield more eggs than 
one could find in half a day. The old 
bird on the nest is a fairly conspicuous 
object; but once it leaves there 
is great difficulty in finding the 
eggs unless the place has been care- 
fully noted. Even marauding gulls, 
keen of eye though they are, find great 
difficulty in spotting oystercatchers’ 
eggs. I have watched the lesser black- 
backs have many a fruitless hunt and 
go away in disgust. The pair of 
oystercatchers sit,on an adjacent rock 
and watch with apparent confidence. 
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When gulls have difficulty in seeing 
the eggs men are not likely to find 
them easily. The time to begin to 
look for oystercatchers’ eggs (in the 
north) is the middle of May, and for 
terns’ about the 26th, though June 
Ist is the usual date for the first eggs. 

Writing of. eggs reminds me of 
many splendid days by sea and lake; 
of expeditions in small boats begun in 
the grey beauty of a May morning 
twilight, and ending when dusk fell 
again. Long, glorious days when the 
scent of the sea and rocks, and the 
white surge of foaming waters along 
brown shores helped to assure one that 
it is good to live. Frugal meals by a 
driftwood fire, at which the eggs of 
sea birds, boiled in the bailing can, 
formed the chief item, and tea whose 
fragrance is never equalled under a 


roof—these are meals one remembers - 


when conventional feasts are forgot- 
ten. How incessantly the gulls 
laughed overhead at this other pirate 
landing on their lonely islands, how 
the terns screamed as they swooped 
to small fish in the green sea! What a 
world, and what life, and oh, how 
good it was to be young! 


In those days I used to come again 
later to the nesting grounds to capture 
two or three young gulls for a rough 
avairy amongst some ponds. How 
confiding the gawky fluffy creatures 
were once they were caught! I used 
to put them in a basket brought for 
the purpose, and almost always they 
would take a feed of mussels at once 
and without fear) just as though | 
were some big relation. I learned on 
these trips that gulls that can sit on 
the waves all day in comfort become 
seasick when taken into a boat. That 
ought to be comforting to people who 
are foolish enough to think that sea- 
sickness is a thing to be ashamed of ! 
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But the gulls in the grip of mal de mer 
were very comical, very miserable and 
very drunk looking, till the crisis was 
passed ; then they would cheer up and 
begin to eye the breakfast they had 
already eaten once, with renewed in- 
terest. In a short time they would be 
feeding heartily. Then the misery 
would return. It used to take me 
about an hour to get home with a 
nice breeze, and I have known the 
young gulls eat their breakfast three 
times during the passage. As soon 
as we landed they were ready for 
another meal. 


Sometimes I have had them cruis- 
ing with me for two or three days be- 
fore getting home, and they were most 
comical and interesting shipmates. 
After the seasickness had worn off— 
usually a matter of a few hours only—- 
they began to take an inquisitive in- 
terest in every part of the boat; wan- 
dering into all the corners and peep- 
ing into lockers and behaving in a 
comically human manner. Their 
friendliness is immediate and most 
touching. There was very seldom an 
interval of shyness. A gull removed 
from its island home in the morning 
would roost contentedly under the side 
decks in the cockpit after having 
shared my supper to the last detail. 
Their latent omnivorous propensities 
are clearly indicated in -this readiness 
to eat anything that is offered them, 
and this promiscuous diet does them 
no harm. 

I have reared, and attempted to rear, 
many kinds of seafowl ; some are very 
difficult, some easy, but none take 
to semi-domesticity like the gulls, pre- 
ferably a herring gull. The great 
thing is to get him young enough— 
when he is a well-grown ball of fluff, 
with feathers here and there. He will 
learn to love you like a dog, and his 
intelligence is comical and wonderful. 
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Sport Scrapiana 


Persons who have no sympathy with 
pet dogs and have been accustomed to 
denounce them as absolutely worthless 
will have to amend their verdict. An 
idea has lately arisen of utilising the 
combings from these animals for the 
manufacture of wool. It is stated by ex- 
perts that wool of exceptionally high class 
can be spun from the combingss of Chows, 
Pekingese, Poodles, Bergers d’Alsace, as 
well as from sheep dogs and various 
other breeds. Steps are being taken to 
organize the collection of this new pro- 
duct, and meanwhile dog owners are in- 
vited to preserve the material. 


Discussion lately arose as to whether 
hares and rabbits can swim? This is a 
subject about which there can be little 
controversy, the fact that these creatures 
swim well and have no disinclination to 
do so being established by abundance of 
proof. One well-authorised story is of 
two hares who were observed on the sea 
shore waiting till the tide was most suit- 
able for their expedition to an island a 
mile from the coast. That this must 
have been the object of their delay there 
can be no doubt, and in due course they 
set off, as probably they had done be- 
fore. Several other instances might be 
quoted, both of swimming hares and 
rabbits. Mr. J. G. Millais has pub- 
lished a study of a swimming rabbit. 
naturally from life. It is strange that 
any question should be raised on a subject 
the truth concerning which is so well 
known. 


One may suspect that things which 
seem improbable to townspeople are set 
down as impossible, and so described. 
Some years ago there was a prolonged 
correspondence in. a weekly paper as to 
whether foxes were ever found in trees? 
A contributor has written about one be- 
ing so discovered, and thus drew an 
angry letter from a_ subscriber who 
wanted to be informed whether the 
absurd statement arose from the writer’s 
ignorance or whether he was attempting 
a foolish joke. Foxes were not birds, he 


asserted. Other letters came from men 
who had often seen foxes in trees, and 
others again from people who were 
incredulous.. It need hardly be remarked 
that there are many trees which can 
easily be climbed by foxes, and that they 
have frequently been observed lying 
along a branch. 

Seagulls which of late years have pene- 
trated far inland have been accustomed 
to take eager advantage of the operations 
of the plough. They ‘follow’ the 
plough,’’ and pounce down upon the 
worms etc. which are turned up. But 
this, it is said, is only the case when 
horses are employed. The gulls are 
frightened of the new steam ploughs 
which are now increasingly used, and fail 
to take advantage of their opportunities 
to feed. Of course they will grow 
accustomed to the new methods in time; 
but it is curious that they should hesitate. 
It will be remembered how speedily 
horses grew used to motors. Even the 
volatile yearlings at Newmarket and 
other training quarters took no notice 
when they had seen the new carriages 
once or twice, and were seldom scared on 
seeing them for the first time. 

Differences of opinion exist amongst 
anglers as to whether fish have the faculty 
of smell. In a recent issue of the Fish- 
ing Gazette a correspondent ¢eplied to the 
standing query with a strong affirmative, 
and gave some reasons which will not 
have struck all his readers as by any 
means convincing. Fishing in extra- 
ordinarily clean water one day the hook 
with a worm on it was distinctly to be 
seen, as was a salmon investigating the 
bottom of the stream, much as a dog 
quarters a field. The salmon came at 
length to the worm, and lay for a con- 
siderable time with its nose touching the 
bait—before swimming away. It by no 
means appears certain that the salmon 
smelt the worm. It seems simply to have 
been in his way, he probably took no 
notice of it, and would have stayed 
motionless, as he did, had no worm been 
near. him. 
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The writer of the letter proceeds to 
add what he accepts as evidence that eels 
also possess the faculty of smell. A 
woman who was cleaning salmon told 
him that she could always make sure of 
catching eels, and proceeded to 
demonstrate. She took some of the 
intestine of the fish, and put it into the 
water, so that it might do duty as a line. 
Eels came and laid hold of it, retaining 
the grip of their teeth so determinedly 
that she was able to draw them from the 
stream. But it cannot be admitted that 
this incident supplies proof that the eels 
smelt the intestine. Eels have eyes, and 
might well have been guided by sight to 
the object which tempted their appetite. 


Although a certain amount of depres- 
sion was inevitable in the horse-breeding 
industry, consequent on the small number 
of race meetings which are now per- 
mitted, it is gratifying to note that many 
of the leading sires command a strong 
market for their services. Five attract 
at a fee of 300 guineas, these being 
Swynford, Sunstar, Polymelus, Pommern 
and The Tetrarch. Tracery stands by 
himself at 250 guineas, and there are 
seven at 200—guineas in the cases of six, 
Black Jester, Chaucer, Hurry On, Lem- 
berg, Sunder and Willonyx: as regards 
Orby the guineas are reduced to pounds. 
Roi Hérode is priced at £198, Spear- 
mint at 145 guineas, Cicero at £149, 
Tredennis at 100 guineas. For reasons 
which bear upon entries to Produce 
Stakes some fees are just under the 
hundred. John o’Gaunt and Lorenzo at 
95 guineas, Santoi, Bachelor’s Double 
and Charles O’Malley £99, Cylgad, 
Greenback, Son-in-Law, Long Set, Gros- 
venor and Valens at £08. 


On Indian racecourses the principal 
events are usually contested by horses 
who have been well known at English 
meetings. For the Viceroy’s Cup, which 
seems to be the most coveted trophy on 
the Indian Turf, all the five starters are 
very familiar to racegoers in this country. 
It was won by Kiltoi, a son of Santoi, 
who secured the Ascot Cup and many 
other stakes for the late Mr. George 
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Edwardes. Only four others went to 
the post, Magyar, Politian—bred by 
Lord Rosebery whose colours he carried 
disappointingly—Marcianus and Wolfa- 
line. Most of the jockeys riding in India 
are English, but Kiltoi was ridden by 
Ruiz, a South American, said to be a 
remarkably skilful practitioner. 


In almost all sports amateurs hold their 
own against professionals. The Gentle- 
men have frequently beaten the players 
at Lords’ and the Oval, the best gentle- 
men-riders have been and are at no dis- 
advantage with jockeys, and when a 
M.F.H. hunts his own pack he is not 
unlikely to do it quite as well as, or better 
than, it could be done by a huntsman. 
For long periods the best tennis players, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Heathcote and 
others, have been the best exponents of 
the game, and an idea prevails that Mr. 
Hopley and Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas, 
to name no more, would have had at 
least excellent chances against the very 
best boxers who could be found to oppose 
them. 

Almost the only game in which the 
leading amateurs are immeasurably 
inferior to professionals is billiards. An 
example was lately afforded. Steven- 
son was to have played against a pro- 
fessional who could not appear, and an 
amateur consented to fill the gap, to plav 
two games of 750 up receiving 500. The 
affair was hopelessly one-sided, nor can 
this be accounted in the least strange; 
it could have surprised no one if Steven- 
son had run out from his first innings. 
The general advance among the best 
players has, moreover, been singularly 
marked since the days of John Roberts, 
who for a long period was regarded as 
a master not only unapproachable, but 
tolerably certain to leave records which 
would not be approached. The question 
who is the best player now at work 
could not easily be answered. Inman, 
the champion, lately endeavoured to give 
Reece goo in 18,000, and he was beaten 
by not far short of ten times the start 
he accorded. If those two played half- 
a-dozen games it is far from improbable 
that each would win three. 
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By W. H. BERRY. 


The Automobile Association and Coal 


Gas. 


It is a splendid idea for the A.A. 
and M.U. to offer a substantial prize 
for a coal-gas invention. The condi- 
tions are simple and equitable, and if 
success attends the Association’s 
generous offer, neither the inventor 
of the successful appliance nor the 
public will have cause to grumble. 

The A.A. says that the greatest 
drawback to the use of coal-gas as 
a car fuel after the war is likely to be 
its bulk, and it is aiming at stimulat- 
ing inventive effort along the lines 
of enabling the motorist to carry suf- 
ficient supplies on his car in a mini- 
mum of space, to enable him to travel 
a reasonable number of miles on one 
filling. There are other conditions 
limiting the selling cost of the appli- 
ance—whatever it may prove to be. 
If metal containers are used, which 
are socostly in the first place that users 
may prefer to hire them at a given 
yearly charge rather than to purchase 
them outright, the cost of hiring must 
not exceed a given reasonable sum. One 
other important condition is attached 


to the offer, and that is that although 


the inventor would be afforded ade- 
quate remuneration, his ideas must be 


placed at the disposal of the private 
motorist on reasonable conditions. 

There is a growing volume of 
opinion inclining to the belief that 
coal-gas will be extensively used as a 
fuel for motor vehicles ‘‘ After the 
Peace,’’ and particularly will this be 
so in industrial districts where coal 
gas is plentiful and cheap, and where 
numbers of machines are engaged in 
working short journeys. 


Battery or Magneto? 


The old-fashioned ignition appli- 
ances, the batteries, the coils and the 
other paraphernalia were, to say the 
least of it, unreliable, and when the 
Germans developed the magneto, both 
private owners and car manufacturers 
had cause to be grateful. Right up 
to the period of the British manu- 
facturers resolving, in the year 1914, 
to break the Hun monopoly and to 
manufacture magnetos for our own 
use, this type of ignition appliance re- 
mained comparatively expensive. I 
have not got the exact figures before 
me, but I should not be at all sur- 
prised to know that, especially in com- 
parison with some of the cheaper 
four-cylinder engines, a magneto of 
the first class was almost as costly as 
the complete power unit itself. 
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In America, of course, electricity 
has received greater attention than 
over here, and the average American 
is not nearly so sceptical in regard to 
the trustworthiness of batteries and 
accumulators as the average Britisher, 
with the consequence that, as engine- 
starting and electric-lighting sets be- 
came standard fittings on cars, and 
as accumulators formed an _ integral 
component of such sets, American 
car engineers began to query the need 
for the expensive magneto, and the 
tendency has been of late years to dis- 
pense with this latter appliance alto- 
gether, and to take current for igni- 
tion purposes direct from the battery. 
Very probably the same thing will 
happen over here in regard to the 
cheaper class of post-war car, which 
will be made in big quantities with an 
eye to a big overseas trade, and which 
must necessarily be competitive in 
selling cost. As to the bigger and 
more expensive cars I am inclined to 
think that for some years the magneto 
will still hold its own. It may even 
be that a dual system will be pro- 
vided, but as to future developments 
one must await the march of events. 


Continental Car Building. 


I am not aware of the progress that 
has been made in Germany and Aus- 
tria in regard to preparing for post- 
war trade beyond the fact that the 
leading car manufacturing companies 
have greatly increased their capital 
during the last three years, and that 
the German Daimler Co. seems to 
have been getting into trouble with 
its Government over the matter of 
charges and output. 

Some of the French manufacturers 
seem to be coming to the same opinion 
as ourselves, namely, that if the fac- 
tories, which have been greatly in-, 
creased in capacity, are to be con- 
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tinued in full employment with the 
return of more normal industrial con- 
ditions, a great effort must be made 
to produce a cheap, completely- 
equipped, and reliable car, and to 
make it in large numbers. One of 
the leading concerns has announced 
its scheme along broad lines, and 
talks of building 30,000 standardised 
cars {to sold at a _ price 
which will enable them to compete 
very favourably even with the cheaper 
American productions. 


Nor should the Italian factories be 
entirely overlooked. Italy has turned 
out some very fine cars in the past, 
mostly in the fairly expensive classes. 
During the last three years the Italian 
car factories have been extended very 
largely, and although many of them 
are devoted to the building of aircraft, 
it is seen that the market for aircraft 
in the future, promising though it be, 
cannot be so immediately remunera- 
tive as the car market and, therefore, 
it is extremely likely that a concern 
like the Fiat, for example, which now 
employs, I understand, about 30,000 
people, will be giving attention to the 
production of standardised and com- 
paratively inexpensive cars in quan- 
tity. 

“ A great deal will depend, of course, 
on what tariff arrangements are made 
both in Europe and overseas after- 
wards. I do not think the British 
industry is looking for the imposition 
of a prohibitive tariff, but it is not 
unreasonable for it to ask that a 
reasonable period—possibly a year, 
possibly two years, or maybe a slid- 
ing scale extending over a longer 
period, and designed to protect the 
British market—be imposed. Nor is 
it unreasonable to ask that so far as 
the Colonies are concerned the British 
trader should be given preférential 
treatment. The Government now 
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realises the weakness of the old con- 
sular system, and manufacturers are 
also fully convinced that our old 
policy of building cars to suit British 
conditions and trying to force them 
down the necks of Colonial and over- 
seas users is not calculated to be over 
successful in increasing our foreign 
trade. One or two of the biggest 
firms have already sent out special 
commissioners to study and report on 
local conditions in particular markets, 
and it is more than likely that some 
of the smaller and more enterprising 
firms will make some joint arrange- 
ments for sending out representatives. 
There is no reason, if some such 
course be followed, why we should not 
build cars in this country which will 
be acceptable to buyers in many of the 
overseas areas. 


British Fuel. 


War or no war, most of us seem to 
be unable to overcome our liking for 
being ‘‘ agin the Government,’’ what- 
ever it does. So there is now an ex- 
citing controversy continuing about 
the supplies of native oil fuels. The 
Government, of course, dallied with 
the Petroleum Bill. There were those 
who said that, as it stood, it existed 
solely in the interests of the land- 
owners. Others maintained that it was 
drafted to suit the existing fuel in- 
terests at the landowners’ expense. 
Others again declared that, anyhow, 
no oil would be produced—and if it 
were it could not be used! That, of 
course, is rather an extravagant way 
of stating the case, but in essentials 
it is true. Lord Cowdray is so sure 
of the existence of oil fuel in payable 
quantities that he is prepared to spend 
—or at least his firm is—half-a-million 
pounds in demonstrating the existence 
and value of the oil ! 
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It may be that | am naturally sus- 
picious, yet, try as I will, I cannot 
give either Lord Cowdray or his firm 
credit for any philanthropic motives 
in making this offer. Of course, ex- 
perience in these matters is invaluable 
and Lord Cowdray’s people know all 
about wells and gushers and tanks 
and so on, and so forth. Yet I would 
have it that a combination of British 
business men could be successfully 
formed to find the necessary money for 
exploiting the native British Oil fuels. 
Of course, a very great sum of money 
would be needed. £100,000 would not 
do it, nor would £1,000,000. But I 
imagine that the latter would go a 
very long way towards demonstrating 
the possibilities which, being freely 
shown to the public, should result in 
any extra amount of money necessary 
being readily found. 

Further, although the oil expert is a 
rare animal and an expensive one at 
that, there should be enough private 
money in this country to secure the 
services of some of the best in the 
world, so that in the end we would 
benefit. 


The Prices of Second-Hand Cars. 


The curious state about the car 
market at the present time is that 
although not one owner in a dozen is 
using his machine, prices are con- 
tinually appreciating. I see that some 
of the dealers in second-hand cars 
have begun to advertise and to offer 
a reward to anybody who can recom- 
mend a second-hand car which, within 
a given time, 1s purchased by the 
advertiser. So there is hope even yet 
that some of us may get our own back 
on some of the profiteering tradesmen 
who are rolling in wealth. Nothing 
would give me greater joy personally 
than to unload a troublesome and un- 
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economical old rattletrap on to a trader 
bloated with war profits! 

The general idea seems to be that 
not even the declaration of peace and 
the resumption of manufacturing for 
private sale will relieve the situation, 
so great is the motor vehicle shortage, 
within a considerable period. Assum- 
ing that manufacturers are given a 
free hand, there will, of course, be 
some number of the 1914-15 cars put 
out within two or three months of 
peace being declared. But these would 
only be a drop in the bucket at best 
and, therefore, there will still be a 
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considerable demand for second-hand 
cars, a demand far exceeding supply, 
even at the end of the first year of 
peace. ; 

Whether owners of interned vehi- 
cles should sell their vehicles at 
present prices is not for me to decide, 
nor can I guarantee that dealers will 
agree that, on the whole, second-hand 
1915 machines in good condition are 
bringing more than the list prices. 
Dealers only assume an attitude of this 
sort when they are selling, not when 
they are buying and, of course, much 
depends on local conditions. 
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Do Scientific Methods 
of 
Fuel Utilisation Pay? 


NDOUBTEDLY they do, in every 
| direction. A factory in war-time 
does not increase its annual con- 
sumption of gas from 4. million to 14 million 
cubic feet—another from 3 million to 15 
million—a third from 1 million to 40 
million—unless there is profit in it for the 
individual. 


At the same time the nation benefits 
when gas is used instead of coal—by the 
decreased drain on its not inexhaustible 
reserves, and by the production of dyes, 
drugs, explosives, fertilisers and other valu- 
able substances lost when crude coal is 
consumed. 


For further Information or Specific Advice 
please apply to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


4.7, Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 
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Hunting. 
HUNTING (Badminton Library). By His Grace THE 
E1GHTH Duke oF BEAUFORT, K.G,, MowBrRay 
Morais, etc. with five plates and 54 illustrations 


in the text, Postage 6d. ... 
THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. By Cuarves RIcHARD- 
son. Postage 6d. abs 
THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. By W. Scartu Dixon. 

HINTS FOR HUNTING NOVICES. By CuarLes 
RicHaRDsoN. Postage 3d. . 

THE h seg (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 

LE, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 

RED ‘DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. MacpHErRson; Deer Stalking by 
CAMERON LOCHIEL ; Stag Hunting by Viscount 


With 10 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
wid IN AFRICA. By Denis D. LYELL 


MODERN’ WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING. By W. G. 
Bu Murpocn. With 100 Post- 
age 


Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.'2 
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The Horse ig 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library). By CaprTain 
Rosert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dare, 
Tue Late Duke oF BEaurort, THE EARL OF 
age AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 

5 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. . 

RACING. AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue oF SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. LAwLey, ARTHUR 
ENTRY and ALFRED E. T. 

frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postag 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
by the Late G. Rowe. Edited 

lliam Allison. Postag 

THE Tables ‘Showin their Successes 

Postage 1/- 

REGISTER OF “THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P, 
Postage 6d. 

DRIVING (Badminton Library). By 
E1GHTH DUKE oF BEDFoRD, 
12 plates 
6d. 

DRIVING. By Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. 
Timmis, Nearly 500 photographs, plans and 
drawings. Nineteenchapters dealing withevery 
phase of the subject. Numerous photographs 
of famous horses. Postage 6d. = “a 


Golf. 


By Horace G. Hutcuin- 


“His GRACE THE 
K.G., etc. With 
and 154 illustrations in the text. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). 


With five and 54 illustrations 

COMPLETE “GOLFER. By Harry VarRpon. 
- Postage 6d. 
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Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and C, E. Hucu Davies. Postage 6d. 


THE: COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. By D. GALLAHER and W. J. 
Stzap. Postage 6d. ... 


Fishing. 


FISHING (Badminton Library. By H. CHoLMONDELEY- 
PENNELL, etc. 
Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. . 
Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 
and numerous of — etc. 
Postage 6d. 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By the mes, A. E. 
GaTHORNE-Harpy. With chapters on The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes oe wee 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. Fr 


THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By His anaes THE 
Duke oF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes — With 

12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By miiiains 
Senior ("‘ Redspinner'’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA FISHERS. By Joun 
BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. wes on 
Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Ler, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated by ArTHUR WaArRDLE. 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
— Greyhound, The The Chow 

ow. Illustrated. Postage 6d. 

THE Fox TERRIER. Rawpon B. Lar. Illustrated 
by2ARTHUR WARDLE. Postage 5d. 


For further list of Books see last month’s Magazine or apply to the Publisher. 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall Ist: Edition 
£4 4s.: Foxhounds. Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.; Scrope’s Deer 
Stalking, Ist. Edition 1838, £4 4s.; Williamson's Oriental Field 
Sports, 1808, £3 10s.; Buxton'’s Short Stalks, 2 vol-., £2 2s.. 
1892-98 ; Gambado Academy for Grown Horsemen, 1812, £3 3s.; 
Cross Autobiography of a Stage Coachman, 3 vols., 1861, £3 3s.; 
Harris The Coaching Age, 1885, 25/-; Whitaker's Deer Parks 
and Paddocks of England, 1892, £3 3s.; Scrope’s Salmon Fish- 
ing 1854, £3 3s,; Surtees ‘‘Hawbuck Grange " illustrated by 
Phiz. 1817, 21/-; Experts on Guns and Shooting by G. T. Teas- 
dale-Buckell illustrated 1900, 15/-; Tie British Thoroughbred 
Horse by Wm. Allison illusirated 1901, £2 10; Sport and Life 
in Hunting Grounds of Western America and British Columbia 
by W. A. Baillie Grohman 1900, 15s.; Large Game Shooting in 
Thibet, the Himalayas, Northern and Central India by Brigadier 
General A, A. A, Kinloch 1892. 25/-; Life of John Mytton by 
Nimrod, coloured plates by Alken and Rawlings 21/-; Nimrod’s 
Hunting Tours 18 coloured plates 1903, 21/-; Nimrod's Life of a 
Sportsman 36 coloured plates by Alken 1914, 30/-; Surtees’ 
Analysis of the Hunting Field 13 coloured plates and 43 illus 
trations by Alken 1903, 21/-; Surtees’ Jorrock’s Jaunts and 
Jollities illustrated by Alken, Phiz and W, Heath 1817, 21/-; The 
Sporting Repository. coloured plates 1904, 21/-, BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Notes on the Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of 
Devon and Somerset by Collyns. with an appendix of remark- 
able Runs from 1780 to 1860, first edition (1862) tinted lithographic 
plates, clean copy in the original cloth, £2 12 0. Recreations 
in Shooting, by Capt. Carleton, with some Account of the 
Game of the British Islands (1846), plates by W. Harvey. 


Cloth, 6/- Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria, by 
C, Bonner, (1853), beautiful plates by T. Horschelt, 10/-. 
Instructions to Young Sportsmen, by Lieut. Col. Hawker. 
7th edition, interesting enlarged plates and woodcuts, half 
calf. 9/6 Sporting, by C. J. Apperly, embellished by 
large Engraving and Vignettes illustrative of British Field 
Sports, edited by Nimrod, 38 fine engravings and pictures 
by T. Gainsborough E. Landseer, A. Cooper, C. Hancock, 
J. F. Lewis, etc., folio, cloth (1838). 17/-. The British Archer; 
or, Tracts on Archery, by T. Hastings, with six etchings. 
Published at Newport, I. O. W. (1831) 15/- The Fly 
Fisher’s Text Book by T. South. numerous fine plates 
(a little stained) 8vo. half calf extra (1841) 5/-, The Compleat 
Angler by Walton and Cotton, edited with Original Memoirs 
and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, brilliant impressions of the 
portraits and the engravings from designs by Stothard, Inskipp, 
etc. 2 vols. Impl. 8vo. whole bound green leva t morocco. (1836) 
£12 50 The Fly Fisher’s Entomology by A. Ronalds, illustrated 
by coloured Representatives of the Naturaland Artificial Insect, 
and accompanied by a few @bservations and Instructions relat- 
ive to Trout and Grayling Fishing. 3rd edition. 8vo. half morocco 
neat, (1883) 15/-, The Book of the All-Round Angler by J. Bicker- 
dyke, large paper edition, over 150 illustrations some on India 
paper’ thick 8vo. (1888) 8/-. The Compleat Angler by Walton and 
Cotton. 7th edition, edited by Moses Brown, finely engraved 
plates, 12mo. original calf. scarce, (1759) £1 15 0, Anecdotes 
of Archery, from the earliest ages to 1791. with an account of 
the Principal Societies of Archers. etc, by A. E. Hargrove. with 
six etchings 8vo. cloth (York 1845) 15/-. Silk and Scarlet by The 
Druid (i.e. H. H. Dixon) Portraits and folding plate. Post 8vo, 
haif calf extra, 5/- Sports and Pastimes by Joseph Strutt, edited 
by W. Hone, illustrated with 140 engravings from Ancient MSS. 
Royal 4to. cloth (1876) 10/6. DANIELL, 33 King Street, 
St. James’s, London. 


The Whisky for Connoisseurs 


TEN YEARS OLD 


PURE MALT WHISKY 


Soft, Mellow, Old Pot 
Still Scotch Whisky. 


The Lancet Says: 


“It is well adapted for dietetic purposes, owing to 
its purity and quality. 


Chas. Tuckey & Co., Ltd. 


London Offices, 3, Mincing Lane, E.C.3. 


I enclose™ ; to: 


Name. 


*SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year (Post free) 12/- United Kingdom. 
Canada. 
Elsewhere. 


13/- 
16/- 


Please send “ The Badminton Magazine,” for 


Address 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED | 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


Badminton Subscription Form 


197. 


To the Publisher of “The Badminton Magazine.” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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BRANCHES 
49 - MOORGATE STREET: FC 
45-‘CANNON STREET - - 
45 - QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
~=-16-LONDON STREET EC 
66: CHEAPSIDE 


BRANCHES 
42-OLD BROAD STREET EC 
99 STRAND -W:C 
105 ‘STRAND -W-C 


17-BILLITER STREET EC 
127 -HIGH HOLBORN - 
(UNDER BENNETTS CLOCK) 


STROFPING 
- MACHINE 


12/6 


17 LONDON-EC 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 
; 


Dainty Satin Ninon 
REST FROCKS 


AT SPECIAL PRICE 


Designed and made by our own 
skilled workers in good quality Satin 
Ninon 


SATIN NINON TEA FROCK, 


with attractive Stole ends, back and 
front finished with fancy trimmings, 
in various designs and colourings to 
tone. In black and colours. Quite 
exceptional value. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


69/6 


CATALOGUE POST FREE 


NOTE.—This establishment is closed on 
Saturdays 


Debenham 
& Freebody. 


LHATED 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) London. W. 


Famous for over a Centu 


forTaste, for Quality, for Value. 
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Saved 


theNation 


Last year 580,000 Wounded and war-worn horses were treated at 
the Veterinary Hospitals of the British Army at the Front. Of this 
number no less than 450,000 were restored to health and usefulness, 
75,000 remaining under treatment. At the average cost of £55 per 
horse, those restored represent the extraordinary saving of 


424,750,000 im one year—a tribute to the work of the Army 
Veterinary Service, assisted by the 


FUND 


FOR SICK AND WOUNDED HORSES 


(the only Fund authorised by the Army Council to assist the A.V.C.) 


that must appeal to every business man, and everyone who loves horses. Already 
we have spent £150,000 in saving the horses at the Front, and we now seek 


another £25O,QO0O0O to provide 


further Hospitals, and to meet the many other calls 


made upon us as the Front changes, and to replace 
worn-out equipment. 


This appeal is cast in hard business terms to business men; but you, no more than 
we ourselves, can ever forget your innate British love of horses, and the still greater 
“cry” of the men who depend upon the horses. What will you send to-day ? 


The cost of this advertisement is generously borne by 
a group of well-known sportsmen and _horse-lovers. 


CONTRIBUTION FORM. 


Tf you cannot send us much, please send a little. Cut out this Form, fill it 
in, and return as prombily as possible to the Hon. Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 
Dept A.T.12 105, Jermyn St., S.W.1. 


I herewith enclose £ which is to be used exclusively for the British 
Sick and Wounded Horses at the Front. 


Name 
Address 


pc B--A.T.12 
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unclimbuable railing of its 
type on the market. 
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FOR GILLETTE BLADES 


our rations more 
—and so saves waste. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C9, 


. Lea & Perrins SAUCE 
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Born 1820— 
still going strong. 


Nel 


JOHNNIE WALKER: Age for counsel, youth for action.’ ” 


DIpLoMAT: “ But you, Monsieur, combine both ze age and 
ze youth. ‘Born 1820—still going strong.’ Voila! ” ) 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Scotcn WuiskEy Distitters, KILMARNOCK, Scoranp. 
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‘War made in earnest maketh wars to cease, 
And prosecution hastens peace. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When lack of excercise, excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make you feel languid—-tired—depressed—a little 


~“FRUIT SALT~ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your 
nerves, 


This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the 

liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ working 

properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 

Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion 
are sure to follow. 


CAUTION. — Examine carefully the wrapper, bottle and capsule, and remember that 
“FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


Do not be imposed upon by imitations. 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, 5.E. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Royal National Lifeboat Institution 


320) (SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE LIFEBOATS AND THE WAR 


NEMY Submarines and Mimes, employed with 

barbarous inhumanity, have destroyed Thousands THERE 1S_NO SUBSIDY 

of Lives of non-combatants, Women and Children. FROM THE STATE. 
THE LIFEBOATS HAVE, eae splendid courage, 
endurance, and humanity, Rescued over 3,700 Lives A 
-for Britain and her Allies and Neutrals. 
J 276 LIVES have been rescued from H.M. Ships. you have a Personal Stake 
and other vessels which have been mined, tor- in the Lifeboat Service. 
pedoed, or otherwise in jeopardy through the action 


ag sn ate have thus given back to Britain and h Many Lifeboais will’ be 

_ The Lifeboats have thus given back to Britain and her 

Allies thousands of men, the majority of whom were needed after the War. A 
serving in the Naval and Military Forces of the Crown. Motor-boat costs £4,000. 


The receipts of the Institution in 1916 were £22,000 
LESS than in 1915, although 1916 was a Record for the 
number of lives rescued 1,301 in perpetuity, £8,500. 


~ Please send a DONATION ‘TO-DAY and help us to DEFEAT 


the Submarine and Mine attacks on our Gallant Men. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 22 CHARING CROSS Rd., London W.C. 2 
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SUNBEAM 


When the entire engineering resources of the 
nation are being devoted to producing munitions, 
the fact of a firm being Contractors to the 
Admiralty or War Office is not necessarily a 
mark of distinction. That depends wholly on the 
nature of the munition supply. From the com- 
mencement of the War the Sunbeam Company’s 
activities have been devoted to supplying the 
British and Allied _Governments with cars, 
ambulances and 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


—all exclusively evolved by the firm’s costly, 
elaborate, and lengthy experimental work. 


Priority of delivery of the post-war Sunbeam, will 
be secured by the receipt of your inquiry new. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester Showrooms’ - - 106, Deansgate. 


London and District Agents for Cars : 
J. Keeve, Ltd., 72, New Bond St., W.1. 


Printed by Herbert Reiach, Ltd., 24 Flerel Street, and Published at q King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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